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THE REDEMPTION OF THE FLESH 


To restore His creation which had been ruined by man’s sin, God called 
upon the omnipotence of His divine artistry. Unlike the human artist, who 
can only imperfectly represent his idea in matter, the Father of heaven and 
earth put His very own Living Idea, His Eternal Word, into the very material 
of His creation to remould it into His own image with infinitely greater beauty. 
In the Word Incarnate, the whole hierarchy of reality—matter and spirit, 
body and soul, human and divine, creature and creator—are joined in cosmic 
harmony in the one person of God’s own Son. The mystery of the Word- 
made-flesh is the revelation of the goodness and beauty of every part of 
creation when rebuilt in the Eternal Image of God. 


The flesh assumed by the Word was not newly created out of nothing, 
but taken from the stock of Adam in whose flesh sin and death entered the 
world. For divine love had decreed that the same flesh which through sin 
had become subject to corruption and death should be instrumental in its own 
redemption. In this divine economy it was necessary that God’s own Son 
have a human mother. As the woman Eve was the first to experience sin 
in the flesh and through the flesh bring death to all men, so by a contrast 
conceivably only by divine love itself, the woman Mary was to be the first 
to experience the redemption of the flesh, and in her flesh bear Eternal Life 
to the world. 


Our twentieth century has seen the cult of the flesh win an alarming 
mastery over the energies of the human spirit. The heresy of former ages 
that the flesh is beyond redemption because matter itself is evil has given 
way to the extreme opposite heresy of materialism, which in denying the 
spiritual, denies that the flesh needs redemption. It needs only to be freed 
from the trammels of religious superstition in order to evolve dialectically into 
a material paradise called Communism. 


During this year the Church under the guidance of the Spirit of Truth 
manifests her motherly care in guarding her children from the errors of 
materialism by directing their attention to Mary Immaculate, Mother of 
God. In celebrating this Marian year, the Church is proposing Mary to the 
world as a touchstone for the true evaluation of matter and the flesh. Startling 
as it may seem, all of Mary’s glories are in one way or another bound up 
inextricably with matter and the flesh. Think only of her divine motherhood, 
her immaculate conception, her virginity, even her cooperation in the redemp- 
tion, her glorious assumption into heaven. 


In centuries past the proclamation of the dogma of Mary’s divine mother- 
hood was God’s own answer to those who claimed that matter was evil and 
the flesh beyond redemption. In our own day the proclamation of the dogma 
of Mary’s glorious assumption into heaven is God’s providential answer to 
modern aberrations about matter and the flesh. For in Mary, the first of the 
redeemed and the first to experience the full fruits of the redemption, the 
glorious destiny of the flesh redeemed by Christ stands fully revealed. 

In this issue of THEOLOGY DIGEST we present a series of articles 
which highlight the Christian conception of the flesh redeemed by the Son 
of God: Mary is the model of its redemption through subordination to the 
spirit and to the Holy Spirit; Christ the Word Incarnate is the center and 
end of its history; unity in His Mystical Body the Church is the only way 
of its salvation. 
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Mariology and Protestant Theology 


Jérome Hamer, O.P. 


The contemporary development of mariological doctrines has occasioned 
anxiety in the minds of some who fear that this development will widen the 
gulf between Catholics and Protestants. Actually there need be no reason for 
anxiety if, as Father Hamer points out, Catholic theologians take pains to 
show how Mariology is an authentic development of Christology. In this article 
which originally appeared in Divus Thomas (Fribourg), 30(1952:3), pp. 
347-308, under the title ““Mariologie et théologie protestante,’ Father Hamer 
offers us a survey of the Protestant theologians’ views of Mary. 


This article will investigate whether 
the Blessed Virgin is merely a his- 
torical personage for Protestants, or 
whether they give her a place in the 
body of Christian doctrine. Protes- 
tantism is hardly unanimous on the 
point, for it ranges from the denial 
of the virgin birth and the Incarna- 
tion to a cautious sympathy with 
Catholic views. Avoiding the extreme 
positions, we shall seek a doctrine 
which is consistent and authentically 
Protestant, that is, in accord with 
their 16th century confessions. 

However, only brief treatment will 
be given to the position of the Virgin 
in Protestant exegesis and in the 
thought of the early reformers. The 
center of our interest will he the doc- 
trinal elaborations of present-day 
Protestants. 


The Early Reformers 


For the majority of Protestant ex- 
egetes Mary is a secondary figure in 
the New Testament. True, she has an 
important place in the narratives of 
the infancy, but we must evaluate her 
position in the light of other New 
Testament facts. Ties of blood confer 
no privilege; Mary can have access 
to her Son only as a member of the 
Christian community. Like the others 
she lived in the obscurity of faith 
without comprehending her Son’s 
mission. In short, Scripture gives no 
evidence that she occupied an im- 
portant position in the Christian com- 
munity of Jerusalem. 


This picture inspires the attitude of 
the Reformers. Luther himself does 
not reject the veneration and inter- 
cession of Mary, but he carefully 
emphasizes that “you are not to go 
to her but rather through her to God.” 
Melanchthon concedes that Mary 
prays for the church and is “worthy 
of highest honor.” However, to in- 
voke the Virgin directly is to place 
in her a confidence which one believes 
he can no longer place in Christ as 
the future Judge. Furthermore, the 
cult of Mary depends on the doctrine 
of the communion of the saints which 
the Reformers denied. Intercession, 
therefore, is useless. He does not ex- 
plain how, on the one hand, Mary 
prays for the church, while on the 
other, her intercession is meaningless. 

Caivin rejects all cult of Mary. He 
allows the saints to be honored merely 
by manifestations of praise as worthy 
models for the people. The unique 
sufficiency of Christ’s mediation 
makes any invocation of the saints 
useless. 

Both Lutherans and Calvinists un- 
hesitatingly accepted the virgin birth. 
Likewise, both traditions affirm the 
doctrine of the motherhood of God. 
Calvin himself never uses the term 
theotokos (Mother of God) or its 
equivalent, even when the context al- 
most demands it. Later Calvinists, 
following the example of Luther, have 
not so completely neglected this pre- 
cise and useful term; but they have 
been reserved in its use. 
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The classic texts of the Reform, 
then, confined themselves to the affir- 
mation of the virginity and divine 
motherhood of Mary. This body of 
writing is coherent, but only in the 
last thirty years have Protestants felt 
the need for a synthesis of their doc- 
trine on Mary. 


Karl Barth 


Such a synthesis must coordinate 
doctrine and exegesis ; hence Protes- 
tant theologians must show that the 
virgin birth and divine motherhood 
do not demand more for Mary than 
is consistent with the position which 
they assign her in Scripture. Karl 
Barth has the first place in this work, 
and it is his doctrine that we shall 
study chiefly. 

Strangely enough, some Protes- 
tants accept the Incarnation without 
the virgin birth. Barth has no doubts. 
For him, the birth of Christ ex Maria 
Virgine is a reality contained in the 
faith of the church. It is in the texts 
and we must accept it. 

The virgin birth is a miracle, known 
by faith, not by reason. But its posi- 
tion in the faith is not self-explana- 
tory. It is a kind of attribute of an 
essential mystery, the Incarnation. 
However, miracle and mystery are 
connected. Was this connection nec- 
essary? Certainly not. There is no 
essential relation, only an epistemo- 
logical connection; for Christ could 
have been born as a result of normal 
human generation. Therefore, the In- 
carnation and the virgin birth are 
connected only that the second might 
make the first known. This is the 
epistemological connection of which 
Barth speaks. “The Incarnation pre- 
sents us with a fact; the miraculous 
birth with the sign of that fact.” 


Virgin Birth a Sign 
Nor should the mere sign be held 
of little value. It does not prove the 
fact signified, but it expresses it, and 
if we neglect the sign we are in danger 
of forgetting the fact. Doubts about 


the viegin birth tend to compromise 
the doctrine of the Incarnation. In 
truth, those who reject the miracle of 
the virgin birth inevitably end in try- 
ing to conjure away the mystery of 
the Incarnation. 

Does this sign, the virgin birth, 
reveal something of the content of 
the Incarnation mystery? Hardly; it 
merely calls our attention to the pres- 
ence of some extraordinary feature of 
the plan of salvation. It excites our 
interest and desire for a deeper revela- 
tion. The virgin birth is a mere prep- 
aration for knowledge of the divinity 
of Christ. 

However, without revealing the 
essence of the Incarnation the virgin 
birth does show us some of its more 
general features, especially that the 
conception of Christ depends not on 
man’s decision but on God’s initiative. 
This is symbolized by the fact that 
woman, the passive element, is the 
sole human factor involved in the 
Incarnation. Humanity is present, not 
as an active subject, but as a passive 
object which God molds to His will. 
The magnificent submission of Mary 
does nothing but signify the act by 
which the Creator takes charge of 
His creature. 


Mother of God 


The virgin birth is a sign, calling 
our attention to a freely-bestowed 
favor, to the Incarnation as a new 
creation. Mary’s title, “Mother of 
God,” is a second sign, guaranteeing 
the authenticity of the Incarnation. 
It aptly sums up orthodox Christol- 
ogy, for it shows that God assumed 
a humanity that had human ante- 
cedents and connections, with a place 
in a family, in a nation, and in human 
history. But, more important, it shows 
that Jesus the son of the Virgin is 
the Son of God, the second Person 
of the Trinity. 

In this Protestant system, all in- 
terest centers on the person of Christ. 
Mary enters in only indirectly, she is 
but an adjunct to Christology. On 
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this point Barth takes exception to 
Catholic theology, which, he says, has 
made the theotokos something auton- 
omous, the subject of an independent 
doctrinal development. In fact, Barth 
considers Mariology the central Cath- 
olic dogma, the clearest expression of 
the Catholic “heresy,” namely, the 
doctrine of the cooperation of the 
creature in the redemption. 

Catholics certainly do emphasize 
Mary’s role in the Incarnation as the 
principal act of human cooperation 
with the Redeemer, though they 
know she remains a creature and that 
grace merited by Christ is presup- 
posed in this as in all human coop- 
eration with the redemption. Barth 
rejects even this dependent coopera- 
tion, for he conceives that any co- 
operation with God, however re- 
stricted, is an attempt to appropriate 
a divine attribute. 

The comparison—traditional since 
Irenaeus — between Mary and the 
Church also attracts Barth’s attention. 
He conceives it thus: the Church, 
like Mary, has more or less inde- 
pendent position in the economy of 
the redemption. Each is a source of 
grace, Mary by all-powerful interces- 
sion, the Church through the sacra- 
ments. Hence it follows that Mary 
and the Church have a dignity and 
authority which Protestants give only 
to Christ. 

Barth answers this conception of 
Mariology and ecclesiology with his 
doctrine of the sovereignty of God. 
Jesus Christ governs the world with 
divine power. Certainly He acts for 
and among men, but man does noth- 
ing. Man can simply accept passively 
the mediation and reconciliation which 
are the work of God alone. Mary, 
church, priesthood have no share 
therein ; they are mere signs pointing 
to the mediation of Christ. 


Max Thurian 


Another Protestant theologian, Max 
Thurian, does not go as far as Barth; 
still he believes Catholic doctrine 


compromises the authentic mediation 
of Christ. Does it not tend toward 
Docetism or Monophysitism and 
weaken the doctrine of the humanity 
of Christ? Christ becomes over-spir- 
itualized, too divine to stand between 
men and God. “Mary becomes the 
humanity of Christ and performs the 
role which it should play in our sal- 
vation.” 

However, according to Thurian, 
mediation does not belong to Christ 
alone. Christian theology affirms a 
mediation here on earth exercised 
by the body of Christ, the church, 
through preaching and sacraments, 
and by the saints, including Mary, 
through example and prayer. The 
authentic mediation of Christ must be 
thus extended through space and 
time. 


Hans Asmussen 


Hans Asmussen, a Lutheran theo- 
logian who has aroused much interest 
in Germany, emphasizes Mary as 
Mother of God by doctrine which is 
very close to that which Barth criti- 
cizes in Catholicism. 

The doctrines of the divine moth- 
erhood and of grace are closely 
interrelated. Protestantism errs by 
imagining that the mere antinomy, 
God-Man, explains the entire work 
of mediation, since the New Testa- 
ment shows that grace, though a free 
gift of God, is administered by men, 
the aposties. The kingdom of God has 
degrees ; the church, the saints, Mary, 
stand as it were at the side of God 
and they have a part in the admin- 
istration of grace. What then of 
Mary? Is she merely an object acted 
on by God or does she see our needs 
and express her desires to God? 

In answering, Asmussen admits 
that Mary is a mediatrix, but the 
so-called Catholic doctrine is abso- 
lutely rejected. The mediation of 
Christ must not be compromised. 
Nothing can stand between Him and 
us. This, however, does not exclude 
all human mediation. Every Chris- 
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tian life, according to Scripture, has 
a priestly element and priesthood 
must include mediation. Every Chris- 
tian somehow represents God before 
men and men before God, and Mary 
does this more than all others. This 
mediation in Christ, not mediation in 
addition to Christ, merely shows that 
the redemptive work was fruitful. 


With Asmussen and others, the 
Liturgists for instance, the new Prot- 
estant theology has moved closer to 
Catholicism, but is meeting opposition 
in Germany. On the point at issue 
Asmussen is considered heterodox, 
while Barth is thought to conform to 
the Protestant tradition. The central 
current of Protestant thought, limited 
by the 16th century confessions, is 
quite unenthusiastic on the subject of 
Mary. Aside from some ambiguities 
on the part of Lutheranism, all media- 
tion is restricted vigorously to Christ 
alone. 


Conclusions 


Modern Protestantism reconciles 
the doctrines of the virgin birth and 
the divine motherhood with the sec- 
ondary position it accords Mary in 
Scripture by the distinction between 
sign and mediation. Mary is much 
more than a mere historical figure, 
but she has no autonomous place in 
Christian doctrine ; she is not a means 
of grace but only a sign of Christ’s 
presence and nature. 


It may be he pful to set beside 
this Protestant doctrine the authentic 
Catholic position which, in fact, satis- 
fies the legitimate aspirations of Prot- 
estant theology. For the Catholic 
theologian readily admits that Mary 
is a sign of the mystery of Christ and 
also that her mediation does not imply 
any insufficiency in Christ’s media- 
tion. 

The stumbling block for Protestants 
is the belief that any human coopera- 
tion with God detracts from the om- 


nipotence of God. Yet even Barth 
holds that God uses man and that 
man is saved in and through the 
church. Does this accord with the 
complete denial of any human inter- 
mediaries in the work of the redemp- 
tion? 

Barth, misled by terms like collab- 
oration, cooperation, and association, 
seems to think that man’s cooperation 
with God involves parallel action, a 
work undertaken jointly. This he 
rightly rejects; but the true concept 
of cooperation is that of vertical ac- 
tion, the use of man as an instrument 
of God. Without this concept Prot- 
estant theology is led to emphasize 
strongly the reality of Christ’s life in 
us, but to neglect the Church as the 
means of obtaining this life. 


Mediation in Christ 


Catholics maintain that all media- 
tion, whether of Mary and the saints, 
or of the Church, remains the media- 
tion of Christ Himself. The Church is 
a minister that applies and extends 
Christ’s work through time and space. 
The saints, including Mary, are not 
ministers in the technical sense. None- 
theless their mediation depends on 
grace, i.e., on their incorporation in 
Christ, the only mediator. Since all 


grace comes from Christ, all media- 


tion is in Christ, even when exercised 
through the ministry of the Church 
or through the intercession of Mary. 
Catholic Mariology can avoid con- 
fusing Protestant students by a cor- 
rect method. It must remember, when 
developing Marian dogma, that it pro- 
ceeds on the basis of truths taken 
from Scripture and tradition. De- 
duction from these facts must be ac- 
companied and verified by constant 
reference to the sources of positive 
theology. Then Mariology will not 
seem to be a doctrine parallel to 
Christology, or its minor counterpart, 
but its most authentic development. 





Mary In Contem porary Thought 


Charles Moeller, “The Virgin Mary in Contemporary Thought,” Lumen Vitae, 


8(1953:2), pp. 184-212. 


In this article Father Moeller first of all 
sketches both the non-Christian and the 
non-Catholic attitudes and teachings on our 
Lady. On the historical and psychological 
plane, Mary’s role is immense. Hence, it is 
of the utmost importance that Mariology be 
integrated into the whole of Catholic theol- 
ogy. This is no easy task, for Mariology is 
situated at the crossroads where several 
essential theological paths cross and re- 
cross. It is impossible to work at Mariology 
without at the same time, and sometimes 
more intensely, working at Christology, 
ecclesiology and eschatology. 

It is in his concluding section on “Mary 
in Catholic Belief’ that the author points 
up the pitfalls to be avoided in this attempt 
to obtain a better comprehension of Marian 
doctrines. In this matter piety and doctrine 
can err in two ways—by default and by 
excess. 


Error by Default 


Some theologians err by an exaggerated 
fear of mariological development. They 
would like to restrain somewhat the move- 
ment of Marian thought and piety, not 
always owing to a misplaced fear of “arche- 
ologism,” but sometimes through a certain 
lack of deep understanding of the meaning 
of the Marian dogma. Unfortunately, this 
attitude is often legitimate in the face of 
excesses which are sometimes disquieting, 
at least in their outward appearance. 


Error by Excess 


An eminent theologian, Father Yves 
Congar, O.P., here supplies the leading 
idea. There are, he says, two ways of con- 
structing theology concerning the Blessed 
Virgin. Sad to say, the one that is too often 
followed proceeds thus: having learned 
once and for all that Mary is the Mother 
of Jesus, the Incarnate Word, and that she 
therefore enjoys exceptional privileges, this 
theology considers Mary in herself, elab- 
orates a sort of metaphysics or gnosis con- 
cerning her, unrolling without check vari- 
ous consequences of her privileges, as in the 
treatise on God one deduces His attributes 
from the principle of His absolute perfec- 
tion. Principles are made use of which are 
disputable, such as: “Mary has by grace 
all that God has by nature (and which is 
compatible with the condition of a crea- 
ture).” 

Other theologians, whose number is 
increasing, make Marian theology the result 
of an elaboration of the truths of the 


analogy of faith applied to the mystery of 
the “Economy” of grace, which is the essen- 
tial subject of the witness of Scripture 
interpreted in the Church’s tradition. Father 
Laurentin sums this up when he says: “One 
can connect everything to the mystery of 
the maternity of the Blessed Virgin; one 
can deduce practically nothing.” This is the 
healthy reaction to the excess of exagger- 
ated systematization. 

The second excess to guard against is 
that of isolating certain aspects of Mariol- 
ogy. Often, following on a deep and original 
spiritual experience, mariological treatises 
have been built up around this primitive 
nucleus. Theology here puts itself, some- 
times too much so, “at the service of piety,” 
whereas theology should be its inspiration. 
There is no positive error here, but a nega- 
tive one: the omission of connected truths 
which should balance and elucidate the 
truth which has been lived more particu- 
larly by the spiritual witness. 

The third danger, by excess, is an undue 
magnifying of some aspects of Marian 
piety. If we must guard against minimizing 
the charismatic importance of the appari- 
tions and the miracles of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, we must also avoid confounding this 
department with that of the authentic 
sources of Marian doctrine, the tradition of 
the Church and the Bible. 


Consequent Dangers 


These three dangers often lead to some- 
thing more serious, something which bor- 
ders on error in the realm of those “im- 
ponderables” which form the atmosphere of 
the spiritual life. This error is two-fold: to 
imagine implicitly that Jesus is “still” too 
far away from us, and that we must have 
a mediating element between Him and us, 
and secondly, to see in the Saviour too 
cn “God, the just and terrible 

e. 


Everything taken into account, the dan- 
ger here is of a certain “practical mono- 
physitism” of a subtle kind. For it is 
impossible to base a coherent and true 
Mariology on a Christology which leaves 
in the shade, to the Point sometimes of 


forgetting altogether, “the most incontest- 
able affirmations of the New Testament 
revelation on the subject of Christ, those 
of Hebrews 2:10-11, 16-18, and 4:14-16” 
on the subject of the perfect humanity of 
Jesus, come to save that which was lost, 
as the “High Priest, called from among 
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men and capable of having compassion on 
their infirmities.” 


Conclusion 


Father Moeller leaves it to the reader to 
pass judgment about which of the two 
dangers, by default or by excess, is more 
serious. And he concludes on this note: 
Mariology has come to a turning point. 
The definition of the Assumption should 
direct and does lead Marian piety and 
theology in the direction of a reintegration, 
not impoverishing but enriching, of the 
whole of revealed mysteries, such as a liv- 


ing tradition holds. To minimize the role 
of the Mother of God in the economy of 
salvation would simply end in amputating 


‘one of its essential joints: Christology and 


ecclesiology would suffer. But, inversely, 
not to regenerate Mariology, but to develop 
it, as it were, as a hothouse plant, would 
be to impoverish Mariology itself and seri- 
ously to dislocate both Christology and 
ecclesiology. Here is reciprocal and simul- 
taneous causality: the movement must con- 
tinue in both directions, of Mariology to 
Christology and ecclesiology and from the 
iatter to Mariology. 


The Eucharist, Sacrament of Unity 


Paul Delor, “L’Eucharistie, sacrement de l’unité,” 


7(September, 1952), pp. 405-409. 


Contemporary preoccupation with all that 
concerns the human community has rekin- 
dled the interest of theologians in the social 
aspects of Catholic dogma. In sacramental 
theology as a consequence, stress is now 
being placed on the social aspect of the 
sacrament of the Eucharist, an aspect which 
theological manuals have tended to relegate 
to a decidedly secondary place. In “The 
Eucharist, Sacrament of Unity,” Father 
Delor shows that this shift of emphasis is 
not merely a response to modern preoccu- 
pations, but is, in fact, a return to the 
purest ecclesiastical tradition. 

He finds evidence of this in the very 
manner in which the Eucharistic Sacrifice 
was celebrated in the primitive church—as 
an integral part of a communal meal. In 
imitation of the first celebration of the 
Eucharist, actions were performed which, 
particularly at that time, symbolized in a 
striking way the unity of the banqueters— 
the “breaking of the bread” and sharing it 
among those at table, the passing of the 
common cup from lip to lip. It is also 
notable that Saint John, who omits mention 
of the institution of the Eucharist, intro- 
duces instead Christ’s sublime prayer for 
unity. And Saint Paul links the unity of 
the Eucharist with the unity of the Mystical 
Body in his letter to the Corinthians: “The 
one bread makes us one body, though we 
are many in number; the same bread is 
shared by all” (1 Cor. 10:17). 

Patristic Doctrine 

The unifying power of the Eucharist is a 
common idea among the Church Fathers of 
both East and West. By way of example 
Father Delor cites Saint Cyprian, who dis- 
covered a way, much used since his time, 
to enable our minds to gain some compre- 


hension of the profound meaning of the 
Eucharist. It is the symbolism of the sacra- 
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mental species: bread and wine. When Our 
Lord chose bread made from many grains 
of wheat to become His body and wine 
made from many grapes to become His 
blood, He meant this to signify the unity 
of all Christians in Himself. 

This same symbolism was utilized by 
Saint Augustine, and following his lead, the 
medieval theologians developed it. 

Saint Thomas uses this doctrine as a 
postulate, a commonly accepted truth from 
which he deduces the necessity of the sac- 
rament of the Eucharist. If the actual re- 
ception of the Eucharist is not necessary 
for salvation, at least the effect it signifies 
is necessary—the res sacramenti, “which is 
the unity of the Mystical Body.” (Sum. 
Theol., III, q. 73, a. 3.) 

This same doctrine is repeated in the 
Council of Trent, and Blessed Pius X 
echoes it when he calls the Eucharist the 
“root and principle of Catholic unity.” 


Liturgical References 


The liturgy of the Church places on our 
lips frequent supplications for the grace of 
unity in connection with the Holy Sacrifice. 
The Canon of the Mass begins and ends 
with the prayer “deign to grant unity,” 
which, one might almost say, expresses its 
theme. Of the many prayers of the Proper 
which indicate this preoccupation of the 
Church, it is enough to mention the Secret 
of the Mass of the Blessed Sacrament: 
“We beseech Thee, O Lord, mercifully 
grant to Thy Church the gifts of unity and 
peace, which are mystically signified be- 
neath the gifts we offer.” 

Thus, to insist on the communal charac- 
ter of Communion is to stress what the 
Church has stressed from the beginning; it 
is to see in the Eucharist the means par 
excellence of realizing the last wish of 
Christ: “That they all may be one.” 





DID OUR LADY DIE? 


Gabriel M. Roschini, O.S.M. 


Since the definition of the Assumption the opinion that the Blessed Virgin 
was assumed immediately into Heaven without passing through the portal of 
death seems to be gaining more and more adherents. Father Roschini, who is 
himself a convert to this view, here gives a brief account of the historical and 
dogmatic basis for this opinion. The article appeared originally in Marianum, 
13(1952:1), pp. 148-163, under the title “II problema della morte di Maria 
dopo la Costituzione Dogmatica Munificentissimus Deus,” and was reprinted 
in English translation in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 80( August, 1953), 


pp. 73-88. 


On the occasion of the first inter- 
national Mariological Congress in 
1950, Cardinal Pizzardo, Secretary 
of the Congregation of the Holy 
Office, spoke of the “still very ob- 
scure problem” of the end of Mary’s 
earthly life, and invited Mariologists 
to study this question more deeply. 
It is in response to this invitation that 
I have thought it useful to re-examine, 


in the light of the Dogmatic Consti- 
tution on the Assumption, Munifi- 
centissimus Deus, the question of 
whether our Lady actually died. Let 
us begin with an historical survey. 


The First Three Centuries 


In the first three centuries there is 
no textual reference at all—at least 
none of which we can be certain— 
in the writings of the Fathers and 
ecclesiastical writers, to the death of 
Mary. The texts quoted from Leucius 
(second century) and from Origen 
are considered very doubtful. While 
Origen says, in a text of dubious 
authenticity, that Mary “remained a 
virgin till death,” it should be remem- 
bered that his usual phrase for Mary’s 
perpetual virginity is not “till death,” 
but “to the end.” 

It is generally admitted that in the 
first three centuries there is no men- 
tion of a sepulcher of Mary, either 
in Jerusalem or at Ephesus. It was 
only in 431, at the time of the Coun- 
cil of Ephesus, that the subject of 
our Lady’s sepulcher began to be dis- 


cussed. The conflicting claims then 
current as to its location, as well as 
the fact that it is not mentioned in 
St. Jerome’s description of the Holy 
Places, cast some doubt on its exist- 
ence, and thus indirectly on Mary’s 
death. 

Though it has been maintained that 
“from the patristic age till our own 
times not a single writer is found to 
deny the death of the Blessed Virgin,” 
this claim is clearly mistaken. For 
there are many testimonies explicitly 
stating that the Mother of God did 
not die and still others equivalently 
or logically concluding that her stay 
on earth did not end in death—or at 
least doubting her death. Often even 
those that say Mary did die are based 
on false foundations. Let us look at 
some of these testimonies. 


Fourth to Seventh Centuries 


St. Epiphanius’ fourth century 
writings should be interpreted logi- 
cally as favoring the idea that Mary 
did not die. He considers it probable 
that she did not die, seeing a refer- 
ence to the idea in Apocalypse 12, 
where the great dragon cannot harm 
the woman. Still, he neither affirms 
nor denies her death explicitly for fear 
of seeming to further either of the two 
Marian heresies current at the time. 
For if he said Mary died, and thus 
lessened her prerogatives, he might 
seem to favor the Antidicomarianites, 
who denied Mary’s perpetual virginity. 
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If he said she did not die, and thus 
increased her honors, he might seem 
to favor the Collyridians, who main- 
tained that divine worship should be 
given her. The saint defends his ap- 
parently neutral attitude by stating 
that “the Scriptures are silent on this 
event because it was such a great 
marvel that it would fill men’s minds 
with astonishment.” Now, was this 
great marvel Mary’s resurrection 
after death or her immediate transla- 
tion, body and soul, into heaven? St. 
Epiphanius does not say, but his 
choice of words indicates that he is 
restraining his pen for fear of the 
Collyridian heretics. 

The contemporary Timotheus of 
Jerusalem is less inhibited than Epi- 
phanius, and asserts that Mary “re- 
mains even till now immortal, because 
He who dwelt in her took her from 
this earth to the regions of the Ascen- 
sion,” that is, to heaven. It is impos- 
sible to twist this evidence, and along 
with the testimony of St. Epiphanius, 
it shows that primitive tradition sup- 
ports our thesis. These two witnesses 
against the idea of the death of our 
Lady are worth more than hundreds 
of positive witnesses on the other side 
who simply never thought of doubt- 
ing it. 

Pseudo-Procorus (450-500), when 
referring to the transitus of Mary to 
the next life, states that she “passed 
from life to life, from temporal life 
to eternal life.” It is, of course, open 
to anyone to suppose that this passing 
was made through the gate of death, 
but that is supposition pure and 
simple. 


First Documentary Evidence 


The first documentary reference to 
the death of Mary is found in the 
apocryphal transitus writings of the 
fifth to the seventh centuries. It was 
under the influence of these apocry- 
pha that the Fathers and other later 
writers assert that Mary died. They 
simply take it for granted that death 
is universal and therefore Mary’s 


death does not even come up for 
consideration. 


In 570 an anonymous writer of Pia- 
cenza says: “In this same valley of 
Josephat is the house of Holy Mary 
from which it is said that the Virgin 
was taken up to heaven.” Here again, 
it is an immediate passing to heaven. 


Eighth to Nineteenth Centuries 


St. Isidore of Seville seems to have 
doubted Mary’s death, since he says 
that “there is no written testimony” 
concerning it, and Tusaredo, an 
eighth-century bishop, goes further. 
Replying to a current claim that Mary 
died and her body still remained in 
the tomb awaiting resurrection, he 
states, “Nowhere in history do we 
learn that she suffered martyrdom or 
any other kind of death.” About this 
time, too, Theodore Abou-Kurra (died 
about 820) compares Mary’s death to 
the sleep of Adam during which the 
rib was taken from his body. But this 
is equivalent to saying Mary did not 
suffer death as we know it, separa- 
tion of soul and body. 


As is well known, an attitude of 
doubt and uncertainty is not uncom- 
mon in the ninth to the twelfth cen- 
turies. It must be admitted that in the 
thirteenth century all the great doc- 
tors considered our Lady’s death as 
certain. Still, this certainty rests on 
their denial of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and, because based on such a 
false assumption, their conclusion is 
open to question. It does not surprise 
us to find the natural reaction—doubt 
concerning our Lady’s death, and open 
denials of it. Even more, the question 
of her immunity from the penalty of 
death, precisely because of her Im- 
maculate Conception, was thus dis- 
cussed. 

Toward the end of the Middle Ages 
several writers such as Giacomo Perez 
of Valencia, Pietro Bardo Celestino 
of Paris, Ambrogio Catarino of Siena, 
and Vincenzo Bandelli attempt to 
prove the Immaculate Conception 
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with an argument which logically con- 
cludes that our Lady did not die. It 
runs as follows: The sting of the in- 
fernal serpent is fourfold—guilt in the 
soul, concupiscence in the flesh, tra- 
vail in childbearing, suffering and 
return of the body to dust through 
death. But God, before pronouncing 
the universal doom on our first par- 
ents, exempted Mary from this four- 
fold sting, saying : “I will put enmities 
between thee and the woman.” Mary, 
therefore, is free from all these four 
evils. No doubt, these writers did not 
intend expressly to deduce that our 
Lady did not die, but it does follow 
logically from their premises. 


But there are other instances of 
disagreement with the-prevailing dog- 
ma. In the seventeenth century after 
the Council of Trent, Father Barthol- 
omew Beverini, of the Clerks Regular 
of the Mother of God, wrote a contro- 
versial tract (1667) against one 
“Athanasius” (pen-name) who as- 
serted that the opinion of those who 
believed our Lady died was “frivolous 
and apocryphal.” In 1683 we find the 
Spanish Inquisition condemning a 
sermon preached against the opinion 
that our Lady died. Finally, at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century a 
celebrated Jesuit theologian, Father 
Ignatius de Camargo (d. 1772) wrote 
a whole treatise on the immortality 
of Mary. 


Clearly, this period is not entirely 
devoid of those who maintained that 
our Lady did not die. 


1854-1950 


Consequent upon the definition of 
the Immaculate Conception, writings 
on the subject of our Lady’s death 
become both more frequent and more 
definite. Fresh impetus was given to 
the discussion by Dominic Arnaldi’s 
thesis, well received in many quarters, 
maintaining that immunity from orig- 
inal sin implied immunity from death. 
Professor Philips, of Louvain, agrees 
with Arnaldi’s position, and asserts 


that everything points to Mary’s di- 
rect entrance into heaven. Several 
bishops of my own acquaintance are 
ardent defenders of the thesis that she 
did not die, and Fr. Tibertius Gallus, 
S.J., has recently published a booklet 
professing this idea. Others who re- 
ject Mary’s death are Joseph Pen- 
nacchi, in his lectures at Propaganda, 
and Bishops Virdia, O.F.M. Conv., 
and Gaetano Guastalla y Schiuvellier. 
Martin Jugie, A.A., published in 1945 
his monumental La Mort et l’As- 
sumption de la Sainte Vierge, which 
establishes him as the most ardent 
defender in recent times of the opinion 
that Mary’s death is not proved. 


Current Opinions 

At Louvain, Professors Van Com- 
brugge, G. Coppens, B. Altaner, and 
K. Jussen hold that in the present 
state of historical knowledge it is im- 
possible to prove that our Blessed 
Lady died. Cardinal Piazza has writ- 
ten: “Concerning her death and sub- 
sequent resurrection there does not 
appear to be a complete consensus of 
the Fathers and Doctors. In our own 
day there are writers—Jugie, for 
instance, and Monsignor Landucci— 
who maintain the same thesis (that 
of St. Epiphanius and Timotheus of 
Jerusalem) with arguments which, 
though not absolutely final, are not 
without force.” And he concludes, 
logically enough: “In whatever way 
it took place—by anticipated resur- 
rection or by direct translation and 
glorification — the Assumption of 
Mary necessarily implies her imme- 
diate glorification in body and soul at 
the end of her earthly pilgrimage.” 

Even Father Filograssi who is 
definitely opposed to the thesis I here 
maintain admits that “as a result of 
the public controversies aroused on 
this subject, the number of those who 
will have nothing to do with the idea 
that our Lady died increases steadily, 
not only among priests but also 
among the educated laity.” 

In spite of all this, there were some 
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writers, before the definition, who 
held firmly to the view that the death 
of our Lady was part of the Assump- 
tion itself. They went so far as to 
maintain that the opinion that Mary 
died was “certain” or even “of divine 
and Catholic faith.” Let us see what 
light the definition, together with the 
Dogmatic Constitution, has thrown on 
the relation between death and Mary’s 
Assumption. 


The Definition 


The Assumption is exactly defined 
in these terms: “The Immaculate 
Mother of God, Mary ever Virgin, 
having finished the course of her 
earthly life, was taken up body and 
soul to the glory of heaven.” Thus a 
clear distinction is drawn between 
“Assumption” and “death.” Hence- 
forward we must exclude “death and 
resurrection” absolutely from the 


theological notion of Assumption. 
This distinction shows that the argu- 
ments valid for the Assumption are 


not in the same class as those used 
to prove Mary’s death, which is an 
open question. 

The Dogmatic Constitution pre- 
scinds absolutely from both alteraa- 
tives, that Mary died and rose again, 
and that she did not die. It uses, in- 
stead of the stark expression, “died,” 
the softer, “relinquished this life” 
(ex hac vita decedere). Even this ex- 
pression is not attributed to the teach- 
ing magisterium of the Church, but 
toe the faithful, to whom Mary’s death 
seemed a matter of course. But the 
purpose of this part of the Constitu- 
tion is not to prove our Lady’s death 
at all, but merely to show how the 
presumption of her death and resur- 
rection played a consequential part in 
the development of the doctrine of the 
Assumption. The same purpose must 
be ascribed to the Secret Prayer of 


the Gregorian Sacramentary which 
the Constitution mentions, and other 
quotations from the Fathers and 
Doctors. 


Pope Pius XII himself cancelled 
the words referring to the death of 
Mary in a copy of a prayer, “To 
Mary Assumed into Heaven,” and 
has indicated his thought on this sub- 
ject in other ways too, thus showing 
us that the Constitution is to be taken 
as prescinding absolutely from the 
question of the death of Mary. In the 
new Mass, the Secret of the old Mass, 
which suggested her death, has been 
expunged. 


Opinion Favored 


We can go even further. The Con- 
stitution and the new Mass not only 
exclude the question of Mary’s death, 
but also include a principle which 
favors the opinion that she did not 
die ; namely, the reference to the close 
connection between the Assumption 
and the Immaculate Conception— 
“Arctissime enim haec duo privilegia 
inter se connectuntur.” Preserved 
from original sin, Mary was the com- 
panion of Christ in His complete vic- 
tory over both sin and death. In the 
Dogmatic Constitution our Lady’s 
victory over death is referred to as a 
consequence of her victory over sin. 
She was not subject, therefore, like 
the rest of men, to the law of bodily 
corruption, and for this reason she did 
not need to wait like others until the 
end of time for “the redemption of her 
body” (note the word redemption, 
not resurrection). We have here, 
surely, an acknowledgement that Mary 
had the right to triumph over death, 
and the reason for this is her com- 
plete victory over sin.. Since Mary 
was immaculate, she passed without 
death from earth to heaven. 





Some Heflections on the Uevotion 
to the Sacred Heart 


Charles Moeller 


This article is a resumé of the book, Le Coeur, published in 1950 by 
Etudes Carmelitaines, Paris-Bruxelles. A study of the historical development 
of the devotion to the Sacred Heart reveals its intimate connection with a 
proper understanding of the dogma of the Incarnation. The article originally 
appeared in Collectanea Mechliniensia, 22(May, 1952), pp. 235-252. 


The encyclical Mediator Dei in 
treating of “modern” devotions states 
that they should be orientated towards 
a better understanding of the liturgy, 
the center of the entire Christian life. 
The recent book Le Coeur clarifies in 
a striking way the application of this 
principle to the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart by showing its connection with 
the essential doctrines of Christianity. 

To preach devotion to the Sacred 
Heart is excellent, but the preacher 
must have a clear understanding of 
the devotion. Its meaning is not as 
obvious as might be supposed. Is the 
object of the devotion the divine love 
of the Word Incarnate? In this case 
would not the “heart” become a mere 
symbol of uncreated love—something 
like an algebraic sign? Or is the ob- 
ject of the devotion the human love of 
Christ’s heart of flesh? These are not 
mere subtleties; they imply funda- 
mental differences and can reflect very 
different views on the redemptive role 
of the Word-made-flesh. 


The Problem 


The human heart has always been 
considered the seat of love, the center 
of man’s inmost spiritual life. Modern 
medicine, however, teaches that the 
heart is merely a delicate register of 
emotions which are centralized in the 
brain, while psychology and _philos- 
ophy refuse to admit that strictly 
spiritual operations can be localized 
in the body. This might lead to the 
conclusion that the symbolism of the 


heart is obsolete, but the reality is 
much more subtle in view of the rich 
meaning attached to the heart in art 
and Christian theology. 


The Heart in Literature and 
the Arts 


There is a vast literature in which 
the heart plays an important role. The 
history of courtly love reveals the 
gradual exaltation of woman and an 
increasing elevation of her “heart,” or 
love, to the point where its workings 
are on the spiritual plane. Little by 
little the purely carnal love inherited 
from the Latin poets became spiritual- 
ized, and respect for woman, intro- 
duced into the world by Christianity, 
began to develop and grow. 

There could, of course, be errors 
in this progressive spiritualization of 
love. The Cathari and Albigensians so 
exalted the pure spiritual love of the 
“heart” of their lady that they con- 
demned the corporal union of man 
and wife and the sacrament of mar- 
riage itself. But among orthodox writ- 
ers the desire to orient one’s love 
toward the spiritual gave courtly love 
its full grandeur—witness the love of 
Dante for Beatrice. 

Corresponding to the ascending 
movement of the spiritualization of 
courtly love we have a descending 
movement of theology. The Incarna- 
tion overshadowed courtly love and, 
mingling with it, produced a most 
beautiful synthesis. The special as- 
pects which the cult of the Virgin 
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assumed in this atmosphere resulted 
in one of the finest forms of Marian 
piety, the devotion to Notre Dame, 
“Our Lady.” 

Besides this royal literary line 
which extends even to our own day, 
we can cite many philosophers who, 


disheartened by metaphysics and ex-- 


perimentation, tried to base their sys- 
tems of morality and truth on the 
heart. The Romantic Movement tried 
to discover in the revelations of the 
heart what it could not find in the 
clear light of reason. Admittedly this 
literature is often degenerate; never- 
theless the privileged role accorded 
to the heart in the literary tradition 
of the West testifies to the rich sym- 
bolism present in that magical word. 

The plastic arts are a further con- 
firmation that the theology of the 
“heart” was humanizing the divine. 
God’s merciful countenance shines 
forth in the tenderness which Gothic 
art mingled with its grandeur. The 


Christians of this epoch saw that the 
secret of Christianity was love. The 
suffering of the Man of Sorrows and 
His mother as expressed, for example, 
in the Pietd, reveals that artists saw 
that this love was also a suffering 
love. 


Western Developments 


Two things happened when the 
heart was used in the literature and 
art of western Christianity. First, 
there was a progressive spiritualiza- 
tion of the Jove of the human heart, 
to the point where it helped man 
understand God’s love. Secondly, the 
sorrows of the human heart took on 
new meaning and became, in the suf- 
ferings of Christ, God’s compassion 
for men. It is here, in “the wound of 
His heart,” that devotion to the Sa- 
cred Heart in the West was born. 

The element common to all spiritu- 
ality of the “heart” is the attempt to 
make divine realities tangible. We 
must, however, be on our guard 
against sentimentality and over-sim- 
plification, for, as we shall see, some 


of the essentials of theology are in- 
volved. 


The Devotion of the Heart 
in the Orient 


The ever-present danger in the ori- 
ental tradition is that the humanity 
of Christ will be minimized in favor 
of the glory which shines forth from 
His divinity. The humanity is not 
denied, but it is considered chiefly as 
a brilliant mirror of the celestial glory. 
This spirituality is ever in danger of 
detaching itself too much from the 
sensible world; the light of Tabor 
almost blinds us to the humanity of 
Christ. Even the mystical speculations 
of St. Gregory of Nyssa seem to for- 
get at times the role of the Incar- 
nation. 

As a reaction against this tendency 
there arose in the East the much 
misunderstood theology or mysticism 
of the heart. Even today one of the 
criteria of sanctity in the Russian 
Orthodox Church is the non-corrup- 
tion of the body, for the Orthodox 
believe that sanctity is not complete 
unless grace divinizes even down to 
the reflex movements of sense. In this 
spirit the Hesychasts in the fourteenth 
century under the leadership of Greg- 
ory of Palamas and Simeon, the New 
Theologian, tried to make their prayer 
penetrate even to the sensible life 
itself. For example, they would repeat 
the prayer, “Lord have mercy on me 
a sinner,” over and over for long 
periods of time until, with practice, a 
synchronization was achieved with 
the very heartbeat itself so that it 
might be said that the prayer had 
become incarnate in the beating of 
the heart. 

In the West such a mysticism is 
looked upon with suspicion and com- 
pared with Hindu techniques for con- 
trolling respiration, or considered to 
be a kind of materialistic mysticism. 

It is not in place here to refute 
these exaggerated views. What is im- 
portant is the theological significance 
of this form of spirituality. Hesychism 
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is in part a reaction against a tendency 
to overemphasize Christ’s divinity ; it 
is an introduction into Orthodox piety 
of the human, sensible element neg- 
lected by theorists of the Incarnation. 
Alongside of a kind of disincarnated 
mysticism there developed this more 
human type which pushed the sancti- 
fication of man’s soul and body as far 
as possible. This important and little 
understood trend of Orthodox theol- 
ogy indicates that we must not over- 
simplify the views of our Orthodox 
brethren. This prayer of the heart 
also gives us a key to the ultimate 
signification of the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart in the Catholic Church 
and shows how the ecumenical move- 
ment can give us new light for the 
solution of our own problems. 


The Theology of the Heart 
in the West 


Do similar tendencies show them- 
selves in the West? The Angelic 
Doctor avoids anything like overem- 
phasis of Christ’s divinity in his the- 
ology by his stress on created grace 
in the treatment of the Incarnation. 
Moreover, the more precise philo- 
sophical distinctions of western phi- 
losophy avoid the corporal localiza- 
tion of spiritual activity and prevent 
a literal interpretation of biblical 


expressions such as “the reins and 


the heart.” In western mysticism 
union with God takes place in the 
soul ; the heart is a sensible symbol of 
a spiritual reality, a symbol whose 
value is purely relative. 


However, this does not mean that 
the danger of overemphasizing Christ’s 
divinity has been avoided. Philip of 
the Trinity (cf., Le Coeur, pp. 383-4) 
suggests that Thomism (not St. 
Thomas himself) in emphasizing the 
unique personality of Christ on the 
metaphysical plane runs the risk of 
deemphasizing the human conscious- 
ness of Christ on the psychological 
and mystical plane. The psychology 
of Christ’s human nature—concrete, 


individual, living in body and soul— 
reveals a complexity and mobility 
which does not imply any change in 
the immovable plenitude of the Di- 
vine Word, but which is a necessary 
consequence of the reality of the In- 
carnation. This truth is often neg- 
lected by ill-instructed Catholics. 


German Mysticism 


The school of mysticism of the 
fourteenth century represented by 
Tauler, '‘Suso, Eckhart and Ruysbroek 
tended to forget Christ’s humanity in 
its striving towards union of soul with 
the Creator. Not that the mystery of 
Christ’s humanity was neglected, but 
there was a constant tendency to pass 
beyond it to a higher contemplation. 


This is a great problem, since a 
kind of disincarnate contemplation of 
a purely spiritual God seems to be the 
aim of all mysticism based on the 
nights of the senses and of the spirit. 
Yet no truly Christian mysticism can 
ever neglect the sacramental reality 
of the Incarnation. 

On the one hand we have a mysti- 
cism of intellectual vision or ecstatic 
love in which the soul is united to God 
in a kind of mystical marriage. On the 
other hand we have a spirituality 
founded on the last things as found 
in Scripture and the doctrines of 
the Incarnation and Resurrection, 
crowned with the hope of a kingdom 
of God, where in a material world 
completely transformed into a new 
Paradise, mankind will reign with 


Christ. 


The symbols of the Apocalypse 
cannot be considered to be nicrely 
sensible images veiling a purely spir- 
itual world. We cannot with the Man- 
ichees deny the Resurrection. The 
mysticism of the “One” must rather 
conform itself in some way to the 
reality of the “Kingdom.” Not that the 
mystical experience of Tauler and 
Suso, for example, is suspect, but 
their vocabulary is necessarily imper- 
fect and tends to deform the real sense 
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of union with God. This apparent 
disincarnation of mysticism is the re- 
sult of the great influence of Neo- 
platonism on Christian thought. We 
must admit that the works of Pseudo- 
Dionysius introduced into the West 
an intellectual! tendency which is not 
without danger. 


Devotion to the Sacred Heart 


This rather long digression was 
directed at giving the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart its true place. This de- 
votion is essentially a reaction against 
the danger of removing the humanity 
of Christ from the center of spiritual- 
ity, and a restoration of the perfectly 
balanced doctrine defined at Chalce- 
don. The element of compassion for 
Christ’s suffering in the devotion is, 
we must insist, secondary. What is of 
primary importance is its reaction 
against the tendency to “dehumanize” 
the Savior in the pursuit of a danger- 
ously over-intellectual mysticism. 

All know the part played by St. 
Bernard in the twelfth century in 
spreading devotion to the humanity of 
Jesus. Less commonly known is the 
role played by a long series of mys- 
tics of the Low Countries from the 
thirteenth century on in the begin- 
nings of the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. The liturgical life of the Cis- 
tercians and Benedictines naturally 
fitted them for a devotion emphasiz- 
ing the reality of the Incarnation. 


The devotion began with the con- 
templation of the wound in the side 
of Christ. The Fathers had taught 
that the Church, the new Eve, was 
born from the side of the new Adam 
as He slept on the cross. This tradi- 
tional theme was enriched by a note 
of human tenderness and compassion, 
and was completed by the idea of the 
“exchange of hearts.” This formula 
emphasizes the fact that in the mys- 
tical life of the Christian the humanity 
of Christ—the flesh and blood of 
Christ which saved us—becomes the 
source of the Christian life and that 


it is the thoughts and desires of His 
soul which must become our thoughts 
and desires. The beating of the Heart 
of Christ filled with the grace of the 
Holy Spirit must in some way be- 
come the beating of our own hearts 
regenerated by grace. 

Here by a rather unexpected route 
we rejoin the “prayer of the heart” 
of the Byzantine mystics. The context 
is completely different, but the orien- 
tation is the same. The devotion to 
the Heart of Christ both in the East 
and in the West is an aspect of a 
complete theology in which the hu- 
manity of Christ finds its proper 
meaning. 


French Mysticism 


These first flowerings of the devo- 
tion withered, however, in the atmos- 
phere of German mysticism. When 
the devotion reappeared in the seven- 
teenth century it was in different 
surroundings. The French School, 
for example, emphasized the identi- 
fication of the Christian with the 
“interior life of Jesus,” the adoration 
which the humanity of the Savior 
offered to His Father. St. John 
Eudes made the “glory” of the Heart 
of Christ an essential point. St. 
Margaret Mary gave the aspect of 
“reparation” the important place 
which it was to have ever after. This 
was a new way of stating St. Paul’s 
teaching, “I fill up what is wanting 
in the sufferings of Christ.” Repara- 
tion always implies a union of the 
Christian with the suffering human- 
ity of the Savior, not the glorious 
humanity which cannot suffer, but 
the humanity of Christ as it extends 
to the Church, His Mystical Body. 

This revival of devotion to the 
Sacred Heart began during the Age 
of Enlightenment, the period of theo- 
logical rationalism on the one hand, 
and on the other of religions in 
which experience of God replaced 
dogmas. The Catholic reaction in 
the realm of spirituality was devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart which made 
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divine love as incarnate in the heart 
of Jesus the center of Christian life. 
The Jansenists opposed the devotion 
partly because the rather sentimental 
terminology of St. Margaret Mary 
(and especially of some of her disci- 
ples) offended their sense of the 
biblical and liturgical. Their chief 
objection, however, was that the 
devotion smacked of “Nestorian- 
ism” by implying that there are two 
distinct persons in Christ, one hu- 
man and the other divine. Their 
argument indicates the correctness 


of our hypothesis that the devotion 
is a reaction against excessive em- 
phasis on Our Lord’s divinity. 


Pastoral Consequences 


The object of the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart is not formally the 
divine love of the Savior. The heart 
is not an algebraic symbol of a pure- 
ly transcendental love. Nor is it the 
heart of Christ as the seat of a purely 
human love even though supernat- 
uralized. Rather* it is the human 
heart of Jesus in which the plenitude 
of the divine love “dwells corpo- 
really,” by means of created grace 
which through the operation of the 
Holy Spirit fills the human heart 
of Jesus (i.e., His whole psychologi- 
cal being) with the radiance of un- 
created love. “Each nature acts in 
conjunction with the other nature,” 
as St. Leo says in a formula which 
was taken up by the Council of 
Chalcedon. The divine love is pres- 
ent in the humanity of Christ by the 
anointing of the Spirit (the created 
grace of the Thomists). As Fr. 


“This love is theo- 
charity as it existed in 


Mersch puts it: 
logical 
Christ.” 

In our preaching we ought to em- 
phasize the human love of Jesus and 
its transfiguration by the divine love 
which the Holy Spirit communicates 
to it; nevertheless, we must remem- 
ber that this human love is never 
separated from the divine love. 
Created grace has its own being, 
but this being has no meaning except 
in relation to the uncreated grace of 
the hypostatic union. 

The devotion to the Sacred Heart 
should be used in our pastoral work 
as a means of awakening in Chris- 
tians a realization of the Incarnation. 
This is not just one aspect of the 
devotion, but rather its fundamental 
meaning, that which saves it from 
giving way to sentimentality or from 
becoming a mere rhetorical com- 
monplace. 

Our young people are anxious to 
center their spirituality around Scrip- 
ture and the liturgy. They often com- 
plain that sermons on the Sacred 
Heart are vague and sentimental and 
do not show the relationship of the 
devotion to Scripture, the liturgy, and 
the dogmas of the Church. What they 
are asking for is just what His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius XII orders us to do 
in the Encyclical Mediator Dei. In 
preaching devotion to the Sacred 
Heart we must replace in the center 
of Christian life the mystery of the 
divine love made incarnate in Christ. 
We should reawaken faith in that 
central Christian and liturgical truth: 
Christianity is Christ. 
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ST. JOSEPH IN THE LITURGY 


Francis L. Filas, S.J. 


The following article is a digest of a paper given at the 1953 meeting of 
the Documentation and Research Center, St. Joseph Oratory, Montreal. The 
full paper is printed in the English section of the new publication, Cahiers de 
Josephologie, 1(July-December, 1953), pp. 197-208. 


Ever since 1815 and as recently as 
1950, various petitions from thou- 
sands of bishops, priests, and layfolk 
have been sent to the Holy See, re- 
questing increased honors for St. 
Joseph in the liturgy. A major request 
in these petitions concerned the invo- 
cation of St. Joseph in the Mass, par- 
ticularly in the Confiteor, Suscipe 
Sancta Trinitas, Communicantes, and 
Libera Nos Quaesumus. The precise 
request has been that St. Joseph be 
invoked after our Lady in each of 
these prayers. 


The best known of all such peti- 
tions were those circulated by Cy- 
prian Macabiau, S.J. (usually under 
the pseudonym “C. Mariani’) from 
1887 to 1908, although we are in 
doubt when or even whether he might 
have submitted them to the Holy See. 
The fact is that he obtained the signa- 
tures of 632 cardinals and bishops, 
including the future Pius X. Maca- 
biau’s petitions grew out of three 
petitions submitted to the Vatican 
Council. The third of these (signed 
by 255 members of the hierarchy, in- 
cluding the future Leo XIII and 38 
of the 42 cardinals at Rome) specifi- 
cally asked that St. Joseph be granted 
the “public cultus of dulia, second to 
the Blessed Mother and before all 
other saints.” 


This concept of Joseph’s cultus, 
called protodulia (that is, “first ven- 
eration,” to parallel the hyperdulia 
given our blessed Lady), has been 
given a different meaning by different 
theologians. Some of them have in- 
sisted that St. Joseph be granted a 
specifically higher veneration with re- 
spect to other saints. Such a claim 


might hinder further honors for the 
Saint if it would be taken to imply 
that he cooperated intrinsically in the 
Incarnation. The Holy See evidently 
does not wish to decide the question 
whether Joseph’s cultus should be 
higher in species or merely in degree. 
In practice, when new prayers have 
been composed, St. Joseph is now 
given rank second to Mary. In this 
connection, Leo XIII’s words in his 
encyclical Quamquam Pluries are sig- 
nificant : “There can be no doubt that 
more than any other person [St. 
Joseph] approaches that supereminent 
dignity by which the Mother of God 
is raised far above all created na- 
tures.” 

The outlook for new liturgical hon- 
ors for St. Joseph was bright after 
Leo XIII’s encyclical Quamquam 
Pluries was issued in 1889. Suddenly, 
a decree of the Congregation of Sa- 
cred Rites (August 15, 1892) indi- 
cated that the Holy See wished no 
changes at the time. The decree con- 
tains no criticism of the soundness of 
the doctrine on which the petitions 
for St. Joseph rest. There is only the 
question of the expedience of making 
a change at the moment. 

Usually the Holy Father decides a 
question after theologians and histo- 
rians have freely discussed the pro’s 
and con’s. In this spirit the following 
data are offered not as an original 
contribution but as a cumulative sum- 
mary of the monographs published on 
the subject. 


Reasons Listed Against 
the Change 


1) Since Joseph died before the Pas- 
sion, it is not fitting in the mystical 
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sacrifice of the Cross to invoke a saint 
whose death preceded Calvary. 


2) Only those who shed their blood 
for Christ should be invoked in the 
important prayers of the Mass. 

3) The approbation of such novel 
and “greatly unessential additions” 
(as Jungmann characterizes them in 
Missarum Sollemnia) might open the 
way to claims for all sorts of saints. 
Venerated age-old traditions should 
not be recklessly flaunted. 

4) The petitions were denied by Pius 
VII in 1815 and by Leo XIII in 1892. 


Replies 


The two rejections were for the 
moment and did not necessarily pre- 
vent later action. The many objec- 
tions reduce to one valid principle: 
Age-old traditions’ should be re- 
spected, and should not be changed 
without grave reason. But in the case 
of St. Joseph such grave reason seems 
to exist. 

1) Joseph's relationship to _ the 
Church. St. Joseph was proclaimed 
the Church’s special patron. No oc- 
casion is more fitting to invoke him 
than during the Church’s supreme act 
of sacrifice and prayer. If he is not 
mentioned therein, it would appear 
that the Church has proclaimed for 
itself a patron whom it does not in- 
voke on the most proper occasion, or 
whom it passes over while paying 
honor to minor and less well-known 
saints. 

2) Joseph's dignity. The Church now 
teaches and in practice venerates the 
Saint as second to Mary. (Such is the 
tenor of Quamquam Pluries.) Hence, 
it seems that corresponding honor 
should be paid him in the Church’s 
supreme act of worship. 

3) Lesser dignity of other saints. In 
the case of many other saints men- 
tioned in the Mass we do not know 
exactly why their names were in- 
cluded in preference to all others. The 
chief reason must have been the 
desire to recognize their dignity. A 


fortiori, it seems, the same principle 
should hold for St. Joseph. 


4) Relationship with Mary. Next to 
the Blessed Virgin no one cooperated 
more intimately in preparing for the 
Redemption than did St.. Joseph. 
Jesus took His human nature within 
the bonds of Joseph’s virginal mar- 
riage to our Lady, and Jesus was 
reared to full manhood by Joseph. 
This vocation of Joseph was directly 
chosen by God to fit into the divine 
plan of the Redemption. The lack of 
martyrdom by sword or by fire should 
not harm Joseph’s privilege to be 
closely associated with the Mass of 
the Martyrs any more than the 
absence of physical martyrdom fails 
to detract from the glory of the Queen 
of Martyrs. Again, SS. Peter and 
Paul are not to be separated when 
liturgical honors are paid one or the 
other—such is a general rubric. How 
much more compelling the reason for 
the names of Mary and Joseph, 
virginal wife and virginal husband 
and virginal parents of Jesus, to be 
at least occasionally united in the 
greatest act of worship in the Church! 


5) Contemporary attitudes. It seems 
correct to say that if the Mass were 
being composed in our day, whenever 
Joseph’s name would be listed, it 
would be placed directly after that of 
Mary. The reasons for his obscurity 
have long disappeared. 


6) Historical precedent. Additions 
were made to the Mass, and extra 
prayers were ordered on the occasion 
of growing evils. Pius IX’s declara- 
tion of St. Joseph as Patron of the 
Church was to a _ great extent 
prompted by the dire need of Joseph’s 
aid. Leo XIII gives this need as a 
motive to invoke St. Joseph more 
earnestly. Would not proportionate 
invocation in the Mass be fitting? 


7) A Mass not unchanged from anti- 
quity. The Mass has been relatively 
static only since the time of Pope St. 
Pius V. Even the Communicantes 
prayer is not the primitive Roman 
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formula, and insertions were per- 
mitted in it-during the Middle Ages. 
In other words the difficulty of rigid 
antiquity of the prayers in question 
does not exist. The popes have the 
authority to make the changes. The 
changes would be anything but drastic 
—merely the addition of two words 
(“St. Joseph”) in four prayers of the 
Mass, and for consistency, perhaps 
the relocating of the invocation of St. 
Joseph in the Litany of the Saints. 

Why have such changes not been 
made already? The reasons seem to 
be such as these: 


sented, historical facts concerning the 
origin of the Mass had not yet been 
ascertained. 

2) Some of the promoters of the peti- 
tions exaggerated the position of St. 

oseph. 

3) The Church acts with consum- 
mate prudence and deliberation in so 
grave a matter as altering the Mass. 
Most strikingly, however, the Church 
has given St. Joseph all the honors 
(and actually more than the honors ) 
requested by pioneers of the devotion 
except this final honor of placing the 
Saint’s name in the prayers of the 
Mass. 


1) When the petitions were first pre- 


THE APOUSTLESHIP OF PRAYER 


L. DeConinck, SJ., “L’Apostolat de la Priére,’ Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 


75(January, 1953), pp. 48-58. 


On October 28, 1951, the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff promulgated the new statutes for the 
Apostleship of Prayer, and in an accom- 
panying letter spoke of it as “. . . an instru- 
ment most efficacious for the apostolic 
ministry today.” Father De Coninck’s ar- 
ticle portrays the Apostleship of Prayer as 
eminently suited to channel the supernatural 
merit of the laity toward the apostolic 
endeavors of the Church. He accomplishes 
this by an exposition of the historical 
growth and doctrinal program of the league. 

In 1846 Father Gautrelet obtained epis- 
copal approval of an association uniting 
the prayers of pious souls, especially 
religious communities, to the labors of 
apostolic workers in the foreign missions. 
Three years later, the scope of the asso- 
ciation was enlarged in several respects. 
Whereas the membership had previously 
been concentrated among religious, it was 
now open to all the faithful. They were 
invited to offer not only their prayers, but 
all good works for the prosperity of the 
whole Church. The organization was placed 
under the patronage of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
and St. Francis Xavier. 


Prayer of Christ in Us 

An important step forward—though the 
organization was still invisible—was taken 
in 1861 when Father Ramiére published 
his chief work, The Apostleship of Prayer. 
The book developed the all-important no- 
tion that apostolic power comes from 
prayer anc that prayer derives its efficacy 
from being the prayer of Christ in us. 


Therefore, to give our prayers and offer- 
ings their full efficacy, they must be united 
with the redemptive power of Christ who 
is continually being offered for us in the 
Mass. Apostolic souls, therefore, must 
“communicate in the Mass” in the full sense 
of the term. 

The Apostleship directs its members to 
offer the whole merit of their lives not 
directly to God, but to Jesus, their inter- 
cessor with Him. They should seek also the 
intercession of Mary, for she teaches the 
art of prayer in union with the heart of 
her Son. 

Nature of Apostleship 

Father Ramiére’s plan was not to inter- 
fere with various Catholic organizations 
already existing, but to spread the spirit of 
the Apostolate among their members. From 
these ranks also, he hoped to draw the 
promoters for his own work. 

In 1870 the Communion of Reparation 
was adapted from the “Militia of the 
Pope,” and this became the third degree of 
membership. The Apostleship of Prayer 
now achieved a full voluntary participation 
in the Eucharist, a total offering-of Christ 
to His Father for the salvation of the 
world, in reparation for all the sins of men. 

On July 11, 1896, the organization was 
given the stability it needed through the 
publishing of its first statutes. In the period 
that followed, the organization continued to 
develop and spread its influence. With the 
new statutes of 1951 the essential nature of 
the Apostolate remains unchanged, but 
more definite directives for the modern lay 
apostle are given. 





Covenant in the Old Testament 


P. Van Imschoot 


The following article originally appeared in Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 
74(. Sept.-Oct., 1952), pp. 785-805, under the title “L’ Alliance dans I’ Ancien 


, 


Testament. 


The Notion of Covenant 


In the Old Testament, the relation 
of Israel to God is designated as a 
covenant. The notion of covenant, 
which is fundamental to the doctrine 
of the sacred books, deserves careful 
analysis. 

The Hebrew word berit, “‘cov- 
enant,” is derived from roots mean- 
ing either “to cut,” “to bind,” or “to 
eat.” But whatever the case, the word 
berit has a wider and more concrete 
meaning than the English “alliance.” 
It means primarily the mutual rela- 
tion of interdependence between the 
contracting parties, together with 
their consequent rights and obliga- 
tions. 

In a tribal society, there are two 
ways of assuring union—either by 
bonds of blood, or by a covenant. The 
covenant effects a brotherhood. It ef- 
fects a union between the contracting 
parties which is something like the 
union of blood. 

With the Hebrews, as with other 
ancient peoples, this covenant had a 
sacred character. For example, in the 
case of Jonathan and David, “the two 
made a covenant before the Lord” 
(I Kings 23:18). The covenant is 
guaranteed by God. It is often ac- 
companied by an oath, or by curses 
against the one who violates the pact. 


Rites of Covenant 


Making a covenant is an act of re- 
ligion involving certain rites, some of 
which signify—and, in the mind of 
the ancients, produce—a union of 
souls. Such are, for instance, various 
rites in which the blood of the con- 
tracting parties is mingled. However, 
there are only a few places in the Old 


Testament where such blood rites are 
explicitly mentioned. 

More common than the rite of 
blood was the rite of taking food to- 
gether (Gen. 26:28-30; 31 :46,54; 
Jos. 9:14; II Kings 3:20). Partaking 
of the same nourishment was con- 
ceived as creating a vital union be- 
tween the contracting parties. 

It happens also that gifts some- 
times accompany the formation of a 
covenant. Jonathan and David made 
a covenant in which Jonathan gave 
David his own clothing and weapons 
(I Kings 18:4). 

But on two solemn occasions, a 
more complicated ritual is carried out, 
one by Abraham (Gen. 15) and one 
by Moses (Exod. 24). God pledges 
the land of Canaan to Abraham by a 
solemn rite. Abraham is told to cut 
certain animals in half, and place 
them in such a way that there is a 
pathway between them. Abraham 
falls asleep, and when darkness falls 
“there appeared a smoking furnace 
and a lamp of fire passing between 
those divisions. That day God made 
a covenant with Abraham.” It is clear 
from similar rites (Jer. 34:18,19) 
that, by passing between the halves 
of the victims, the contracting parties 
signify that they too will be subject 
to the same fate as these victims, if 
they do not keep the covenant, or that 
the contracting parties are entering 
upon a new state of life. In Abraham’s 
vision, the smoking furnace and the 
lamp of fire represent Yahweh, who 
thus ratifies His covenant with Abra- 
ham. Yahweh alone passes between 
the severed animals because He binds 
only Himself by His promise. 

Similarly, Moses enacts his coven- 
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ant with Yahweh by a complicated 
ritual (Exod. 24). After making 
peace-offerings to the Lord, he reads 
the “book of the covenant.” Then, 
the blood of the victims, which is 
their life, is sprinkled over the altar, 
which represents Yahweh, and over 
the people. In this way, both the con- 
tracting parties, Yahweh and the peo- 
ple, become one sole “life” by being 
sprinkled with the same “life.” 


The Covenant of God 


The divinity is often the guarantee 
of the covenants made between men, 
but, as in the two previous examples, 
He Himself can become one of the 
contracting parties. Entering into a 
covenant with God is a notion found 
in some ancient pagan religions, and 
it is a fundamental notion in the 
religion of Israel. 

Yahweh’s covenant with Israel is 
a gratuitous gift of God, not a con- 
sequence of the merits of Israel. “I 
will have mercy on whom I will, and 
I will be merciful to whom it shall 
please me,” He told Moses (Exod. 
33:19). Because of its gratuitous na- 
ture, the prophets insist that God’s 
part in the covenant is conditioned 
by the people’s fidelity to Him. It is 
granted only on condition that the 
people “seek good and not evil” and 
practice justice (Amos 5:14-15). 

Among other ancient peoples there 
are examples of covenants between 
their national gods and the people. 
But the covenant of Yahweh with 
Israel is unique, because of these two 
properties: its gratuity, and its con- 
ditional nature since its permanence 
depends on the morality of the people. 

The object of the covenant made 
on Mount Sinai is expressed by the 
recurring formula: “You are my peo- 
ple and I shall be your God.” In vir- 
tue of the covenant the people accept 
the obligation to keep the conditions 
stipulated in the contract. On His 
part, Yahweh undertakes the protec- 
tion of Israel. “And thou shalt know 
that the Lord thy God is a strong and 


faithful God, keeping his covenant 
and mercy to them that love him, and 
to them that keep his commandments, 
vem a thousand generations” (Deut. 


Accounts of a Covenant of God 


Accounts of covenants of God 
are relatively numerous in the Old 
Testament. The most ancient is that 
which God concluded with the de- 
scendants of Noe (Gen. 9). God 
designated the rainbow as a sign of 
this covenant. 

The covenant with Abraham is re- 
corded in two accounts. In the first 
(Gen. 15) there is the solemn engage- 
ment signified by the passage of 
Yahweh between the portions of the 
victims. In the second (Gen. 17) 
there is no mention of a rite of coven- 
ant. God pledges to Abram a multi- 
tudinous and powerful lineage, 
changes his name to Abraham, and 
bids him “walk before me and be 
perfect.” As a sign of the covenant, 
Abraham accepts circumcision for 
himself and his male descendants. 


The covenant concluded by Moses 
at the time of the Exodus is recorded 
in Exodus, Chapters 19 to 34. This 
account has obviously been reworked 
and contains several traditions so in- 
tertwined that it is difficult to sepa- 
rate them. But all the traditions at- 
tach to the formation of the covenant 
certain laws which are the terms im- 
posed by Yahweh upon Israel. A 
critical study of the various traditions 
indicates that the Deuteronomist has 
preserved the tradition more purely 
than the other texts. 

The significance of this covenant 
with Moses is explained in Exodus 
19:5-6. “If therefore you will hear 
my voice and keep my covenant, you 
shall be my peculiar possession 
above all people . . . and you shall be 
to me a priestly kingdom, and a holy 
nation.” On condition that Israel obey 
him, Yahweh will become their king, 
who will lead them in their wars, and 
in their wanderings. The covenant of 
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Sinai makes of the tribes of Israel 
one nation, over which Yahweh is 
head. 

There are accounts in the Old 
Testament of many other covenants 
between Yahweh and His people. 
Josue concludes a covenant at Sichem 
(Josue 24). The high priest Joiada 
made a covenant between Yahweh 
and the king and the people (IV 
Kings, 11). The king Josias “made a 
covenant with the Lord” (IV Kings 
23). In 444 B.C., Esdras made the 
promise, sealed by oath, ‘‘to walk in 
the law of God” (II Esdr. 10:29). 


Evolution of the Notion of 
Covenant 


Certain critics maintain that Jere- 
mias and the Deuteronomic school are 
the first to portray the covenant as a 
bond. Before that, they say, the 
covenant signified merely a ritual act, 
and not a unifying relation between 
contracting parties. This opinion can- 
not be sustained. 

Among the prophets prior to Jere- 
mias, the covenant is, it is true, rarely 
named explicitly. But Osee, Amos, 
and Isaias allude to it. Osee presents 
it under the figure of marriage, which 
itself is a contractual and voluntary 
union (Osee 6:7). Amos makes a 
clear allusion to the covenant when 
he declares that among all the families 
of earth Yahweh has not known any 
but Israel (Amos 3:2). Isaias frequ- 
ently describes the people of Israel 
as God’s people, and proclaims the 
obligations that go with being the 
people of Yahweh (Isa. 1:3; 3:15; 
5:1-7). 

It is, therefore, inexact to say that 
the prophets who preceded Jeremias 
knew nothing of the covenant of 
Sinai. True, they make no mention of 
the covenants made with the patri- 
archs, and in general do not make 
great account of them. But this is 
because their contemporaries looked 
upon the covenant as demanding 
merely obligations of cult. Once these 
were carried out, the favor of God, 


they thought, was guaranteed. It is 
precisely against these false notions 
that the prophets protested. 

After the discovery (IV Kings 
23:2,21) of the “book of the coven- 
ant” (in all probability the book of 
Deuteronomy), the notion of the 
covenant occupied a place of consider- 
able prominence. The writer of Deu- 
teronomy introduced no novel doc- 
trine. He merely popularized and 
systematized the traditions recorded 
in Genesis. 

In the passages attributed to the 
Sacerdotal Code, the covenant with 
Yahweh is presented under a slightly 
different aspect. Expressions are used 
which stress the gratuitous nature of 
the covenant, and its permanence 
(Exod. 6:4; Gen. 9:12). They em- 
phasize the uniqueness of the rela- 
tion which God established with His 
people beginning with Abraham. The 
covenant of Moses takes on a sec- 
ondary character, as being but the 
renewal of the covenant made with 
Abraham. The gratuitous nature of 
that covenant overshadows its juridi- 
cal aspects. 

Furthermore, the covenant is not 
restricted to the race of Abraham, but 
extends to all the descendants of 
Noe, to all humanity (Gen. 9). 
Thereby the covenant takes on a 
universal import, whereas before, it 
had a strictly nationalistic connota- 
tion. Not only the history of Israel, 
but that of all humanity is presented 
as the realization of the scheme of 
salvation which God effects by His 
covenant. 


The New Covenant 


A covenant can be broken by either 
of the contracting parties. Several of 
the prophets accuse Israel of having 
broken the covenant by her infidelity 
(Isa. 24:5; Jer. 11:10; Ezech. 16:59; 
Osee 6:7). God in turn has abandoned 
Israel. Yet God owes it to His sanc- 
tity and glory to take up again the 
covenant violated by Israel (Osee 
11:8; Ezech. 36:22). This restora- 
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tion is presented as a new marriage 
(Jer. 31:3; Isa. 54:2-8), and a new 
covenant (Jer. 31 :31-34). 

This new covenant will differ from 
the old principally in that it will bring 
with it interior regeneration (Jer. 
31 :32-34), since it will be written not 
on tables of stone, but in men’s hearts. 
It will not rest upon a law exterior to 
man, but on man himself. Yahweh will 
replace the hearts of stone, hearts in- 
sensible to his commands, by hearts 
“of flesh,” docile hearts. (Ezech. 36: 
23-28). He will renew in men the 
center and seat of their moral and 
intellectual life. 


The moral and religious renovation 
of Israel is the essential idea of the 
new covenant in the eyes of the proph- 
ets. But there are blessings of a ma- 
terial nature also. There will be a 
paradisiacal peace and the union of 
the dispersed under a new David. 

The new covenant will be wholly 
universal. The mission of the Servant 
of Yahweh, “‘the light of the nations,” 
and the mediator of a covenant to 
come, is not reserved for Israel. It 
will appeal to all peoples. True, the 
prophets retain the classical formula, 
“You shall be my people and I shall 
be your God,” but the juridical char- 
acter of a bilateral contract wholly 
disappears. The new covenant is a 
unilateral one, undertaken by God to 
govern the relations between God and 
man. 


Summary and Conclusion 

In the eyes of the ancients, there- 
fore, the covenant is a relation of 
mutual belonging. It involves conse- 
quent rights and obligations. It estab- 
lishes a bond similar to the natural 
bond of blood relationship. It is a 
vital union that results from a free 
act. It is a bond guaranteed by the 
Divinity, and concluded by rites which 
signify and produce this vital union. 

In the Old Testament, this notion 
is transposed into the religious do- 
main. It gives to the religion of Israel 
its essential character and distinction. 
Though the prophets prior to Jere- 
mias might not refer explicitly to the 
covenant, they make constant allu- 
sions to it. 

The Deuteronomist stresses the 
covenant’s gratuitous and conditional 
character, and at the same time em- 
phasizes its juridical aspects. The 
Sacerdotal Code minimizes the juridi- 
cal aspects, and extends the covenant 
to all humanity. The covenant thus 
took on the aspect of a unilateral dis- 
pensation, a scheme graciously or- 
dained by Yahweh for the salvation 
of all men and of Israel in particular. 

This universal sense of the covenant 
is that of the new covenant which is 
proclaimed by the prophets, who un- 
derstood it as an interior religious 
regeneration to be effected by Yah- 
weh. Such is “the new covenant” that 
Christ sealed with His blood (Luke 
22:20). 


TODAY'S ASSIGNMENT 

.. . A tearful snobism sniffling over the decline of culture in our 
midst, and the failure of the masses to appreciate the finer things of life, 
will not help us to survive. If we do not make it possible for the best in 
our tradition to be passed on to all who can absorb it, if we cannot justify 
our interests by some sort of contribution to the solution of major contem- 
porary problems, then we shall be deserted for some system or some one 
who promises to do what we do not do. If the instruments of mass com- 
munication are not to master us, we must master them. If we are actually 
entering upon a new Dark Ages, we shall have to take the steps of a 
Gregory the Great, Gregory of Tours, Isidore of Seville, Boethius, and 
Bede to avoid it. We shall not get it done by merely attending as usual 
to our own comfortable, irrelevant, esoteric, and academic busy work while 

the world goes to its ruin and we together with it. 
From E. N. Johnson, “American Mediaevalists 
and Today,” Speculum, 28 (October, 1953), p. 854. 





Corporal Resurrection in the Book of Job 


Maximiliano Garcia Cordero, O.P. 


The Book of Job is a striking example of the timelessness of the Old 
Testament and the message which God inspired in it for mankind’s benefit. 
In his article “La esperanza de la resurrecion corporal en el libro de Job,” 
Fr. Cordero discusses the lesson contained in the Book of Job, i.e., that tem- 
poral sufferings are not necessarily a punishment visited upon man by God 
for his sins. The author examines whether or not Job hoped for corporal 
resurrection, a key problem in interpreting the book. The original article 
appeared in La Ciencia Tomista, 246(January-March, 1953), pp. 1-23. 


The problem proposed in the Book 
of Job is one that has tormented many 
intellects and has grieved a multitude 
ot souls: Why do the just, the inno- 
cent, and the good often suffer in this 
world, while the impious, the unjust, 
and the wicked triumph and enjoy 
life ? 

The author of the Book of Job, 
before giving a new explanation of 
this problem, criticizes the traditional 
beliefs which the Jewish people held 
in their day concerning temporal felic- 
ity as a reward for virtue and disgrace 
as a punishment for sin and vice. He 
wishes to prove the inconsistency of 
their ideas by confronting them with 
the case of Job, a just man who suf- 
fers. Job’s story shows that another 
explanation for the sufferings of the 
good man must be admitted—the 


providence of God in human affairs. © 


God’s Answer 


God can send disgrace to man, not 
only to punish his sins, but to increase 
the value of his virtue by purifying 
it of all self-interest, in a word, to 
glorify God Himself. This idea re- 
mains clearly outlined in the book and 
especially in the denouement of the 
drama. It is opposed to the ideas of 
the friends of Job, who conform to 
the general opinion of the time. They 
do not see in the sufferings of Job 
anything but punishment for his sins. 
But in the end God Himself appears 
on the scene, admonishes Job and his 


friends to accept in silence the in- 
scrutable designs of divine providence, 
and makes them see that they have 
spoken of things of which they have 
not sufficient knowledge and are 
therefore mistaken. God clearly indi- 
cates to them He has not punished 
Job nor has He denied him His 
friendship for any fault that he might 
have committed, as his friends be- 
lieved, but only because He wished 
to prove Job’s virtue. 


Mosaic Practicality 


It is true that the Mosaic Law 
establishes a practicality in the con- 
duct of the Israelite. God promises to 
reward the acts of virtue of the indi- 
vidual with earthly goods—long life, 
offspring, riches. To the sinner, on 
the other hand, He will send all kinds 
of punishment. But in the Law there 
is not even the shadow of a spiritual 
retribution after death. 

According to Fr. Lagrange, the 
history of Israel is reduced to a prac- 
tical-mindedness of four terms: sin, 
punishment, penitence, and liberation. 
The public history of Israel depends 
on a pact with God in which the 
conduct of its protector, Yahweh, is 
found in a certain manner to be con- 
ditioned by the moral conduct of the 
chosen people. The same moral law 
rules the private life of each individ- 
ual; indeed, every morally good or 
bad act has its corresponding effect 
on his life on earth. Good conduct 
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will produce happiness and well being, 
while morally bad acts will produce 
misery for those who commit them. 
This is the habitual thought presented 
in the Psalms. In this same way Job 
considered things in his younger days, 
and this is the frame of mind of his 
friends (4:7-8), who come to visit 
and console him in his disgrace. They 
are convinced that all Job’s misfor- 
tunes are the punishments which God 
inflicts on him for his sins. And so 
they advise him to recognize his faults 
and be reconciled humbly and sin- 
cerely to God in order to be rescued 
from so painful a situation (22:21- 
30). 
Job’s Prayer 


But Job, conscious of his complete 
innocence, considers the arguments of 
his friends as mistaken ; and his sense 
of justice, in a supreme cry of pro- 
test, appeals to the most just Judge 
of the Heavens to declare his inno- 
cence before men: “For I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and in the last 
day I shall rise out of the earth. And 
I shall be clothed again with my skin, 
and in my flesh I shall see my God. 
Whom I myself shall see, and my eyes 
behold . . .: this my hope is laid up 
in my bosom” (19:25-27). This is 
the vibrant hope of Job. 


The question is, do these words so 
solemnly pronounced speak only of 
the hope of seeing himself restored to 
his former state of health and well- 
being, or is there in them a hope of 
corporal resurrection? The Vulgate 
translation cited above favors the 
eschatological interpretation. But in 
reality, the original text is very ob- 
scure, a fact which is proved by the 
different versions of the codices and 
the different translations of this pas- 
sage which exist. A comparison of 
the passage in the Septuagint, the 
Syriac version, and the Chaldean par- 
aphrase indicates that the translators 
did not read the same original text, 
which was probably already adulter- 
ated in their time. In order to arrive 


at an acceptable and legitimate ver- 
sion of this passage we must make a 
word-for-word examination of the 
Massoretic text. 


Massoretic Text 


“For I know”: in the Massoretic 
text there is the Hebrew waw whose 
particular shade of meaning is adver- 
sative and which thus places the 
proper convictions of Job counter to 
those of his friends: “But I, on the 
other hand, know certainly . . .” 

“My Redeemer”: in the text the 
term is go’el, a technical word used 
in Old Testament jurisprudence to 
indicate the avenger of an injury done 
to a near relative of one who has the 
duty of protecting the reputation of 
his own family. It is applied in the 
wide sense to God (Ps. 114; Lam. 
3:58) inasmuch as He frees a man 
from some affliction, inasmuch as he 
is advocate or protector of some inno- 
cent man who has been oppressed, 
and is the protector of the rights of 
His people. Thus Job calls on God 
as his protector, his advocate of rights 
that have been trampled on, his liber- 
ator, his most just witness (16:20) 
to whom he turns when all other con- 
solations and friendships fail him and 
from whom he hopes above all to 
receive testimony of his innocence. 


“Liveth”: For Job his God is a 
living being, and he knows it, even 
though this same God now shows 
Himself deaf to his supplications and 
looks down on his tragedy from the 
heavens without saying a word. 

“And in the last day” : The Hebrew 
term here is aharon which merely 
signifies the “final.” Syntactically it 
refers to God, Job’s avenger, who as 
the final one, after all the rest, will 
give His judgment. There is no foun- 
dation for interpreting it as having an 
eschatological sense. 

“Out of the earth”: The Hebrew 
word that corresponds to this is ‘al 
‘afar and can be translated “‘on the 
ea*th,” as when it is said that upon 
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the earth there is no animal like the 


hippopotamus. Logically it affects the 
following verb. 


“T shall rise”: Saint Jerome, inter- 
preting this passage arbitrarily in the 
sense of corporal resurrection, changes 
the third person of the verb, which is 
in all the texts, to the first person. The 
Hebrew word “qum” has at least a 
judicial meaning of rising up—‘to 
stand up in judgment,” “to give testi- 
mony,” as in (16:8) and in the Psalms 
(76:10; 27 :12; 94:16). This sense of 
the word is accurately applied in the 
case of Job. God will rise up as wit- 
ness to give testimony of his inno- 
cence. But neither is there here foun- 
dation for interpreting it in the escha- 
tological sense. 


“And I shall be clothed again with 
my skin”: This phrase and the fol- 
lowing are the most difficult to inter- 
pret because of the obscurity and 
ambiguity of the terms used. Besides, 
the different texts do not concur. 
Without doubt, according to the Mas- 
soretic text, we ’aher cannot be trans- 
lated by the Latin rursus to mean 
“again.” It can, however, be trans- 
lated in different ways as the prepo- 
sition post (after), as the temporal 
adverb postea (afterwards), or as the 
conjunction postquam (after). 


The verb nagaf in the Bible has 
two accepted meanings which are 
much used. One meaning is “to en- 
compass or surround” (Isa. 19:1; Ps. 
22:17). The other meaning is “to 
grind, extirpate, or pull apart” (Isa. 
10:34; 17:14). Since there are such 
diverse interpretations of this particu- 
lar verse, we must confess that the 
Massoretic reading is not sure or 
certain. 


“And in my flesh”: mibbe sari can 
be taken in the privative or exclusive, 
or in the positive sense. In the former 
the translation would be “without my 
flesh,” and in the latter, “in my flesh.” 

“T shall see my God . . .”: The rest 
of the passage is in concordance with 


the Massoretic text, and the meaning 
offers no special difficulty. 


Two Principal Interpretations 


According, then, to the meaning 
given these ambiguous terms the pos- 
sible translations of this passage can 
be reduced to these two fundamental 
ones: 1) “And after my skin has been 
destroyed, then without my flesh I 
will see God,” or 2) “And after this 
flesh will be encompassed with skin, 
in my flesh I will see God.” 

Within these two principal inter- 
pretations there are others with dis- 
tinct shades of meaning according to 
the different authors. Some even pre- 
fer to undertake hypothetical recon- 
structions of a lost primitive text. The 
translation of the Septuagint differs 
totally from the others, which leads 
one to think of a possible original 
text distinct from the one we have. 

St. Jerome has interpreted this 
passage in an eschatological sense of 
the resurrection from the dead. He 
also confesses that he frequently 
sacrifices the originality of the text 
for a free interpretation in the light 
of ideas revealed in the New Testa- 
ment. Thus he translates some Mes- 
sianic prophecies in the light of that 
which has already been fulfilled in 
history. His work, then, does not 
guarantee the literal authenticity of 
the original text. « 


In spite of the obscurity of some 
words of the text that we are analyz- 
ing, it appears clear that the firm hope 
of Job is that his Avenger will give 
him justice before men. But is there a 
foundation for thinking that Job was 
hoping for corporal resurrection? The 
text in itself is not opposed to this, 
but since it is ambiguous, should one 
accept this interpretation ? 


Hope for Resurrection 
Not in Context 


Clearly the context of the whole 
book seems to be openly opposed to 
it. The phrase in question, whether 
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it is translated “after my flesh shall 
be consumed” or “after my flesh shall 
be restored,” according to the inter- 
pretations given it, does not neces- 
sarily refer to a restoration of the 
body after death, but it can signify 
that Job hopes that his flesh, now sick 
with leprosy, will disappear, and that 
it will be replaced by other new, 
healthy flesh. Job hoped for his res- 
toration in this world, not after death. 
The idea of corporal resurrection does 
not come from Job, for in chapter 
fourteen he affirms: man in dying, is 
finished ; once he lays down, he will 
never rise again, nor will he wake 
again from his sleep (7-12). There is 
no hope of returning to life for the 
man that dies. Job does not hope 
for it. 

The expression “to see God” has 
no other meaning than that which it 
has in some of the Psalms (36:9-10; 
42:3; 13:1; 17:15), that is, to enjoy 
the friendship of God, to be on good 
terms with Him. Other places where 
the expression is used are: 4 Kings 
25:19; Jer. 52:25; Esther 1:14. In 
these passages the expressions ‘“‘to 
see the face of God” or “to enjoy the 
sight of God” mean to participate in 
His friendship, His favor, His goods, 
to enjoy His presence. On the other 
hand, when God covers His face and 
withdraws His countenance, it signi- 
fies that He is taking away His grace, 
denying His help and His friendship 
to those who forget Him. 

Job himself considers his misfor- 
tunes as a consequence of having lost 
the friendship of God, and therefore 
he now desires most intensely to see 
God anew, that is to say, to experi- 
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ence His friendship and favor and 
thus be restored to his former state 
of prosperity. “Now my eyes have 
seen You,” he will finally cry out 
when God comes to visit him and give 
testimony of his innocence and restore 
his goods to him. But what mention 
has been made of corporal resur- 
rection ? 


A Didactic Book 


The literary type of the book must 
also be kept in mind. It is a work of 
fiction, a novel of the didactic type 
which, as was said in the beginning, 
treats principally of a criticism of the 
common solutions of temporal sanc- 
tion of moral actions. At the very end, 
God Himself gives forth the lesson of 
the book. 

With this the author has fully ac- 
complished his intention of correcting 
the erroneous ideas of his contempo- 
raries in respect to moral sanction. 
He does not need to mention corporal 
resurrection in any part of the book. 


Notwithstanding all this, there is 
no unanimous interpretation among 
the Fathers of the passage in question. 
Those who believe that the passage 
treats of a true hope of corporal res- 
urrection are St. Jerome, St. Augus- 
tine, and Cassiodorus. 


St. Ambrose and St. John Chry- 
sostom say expressly that in this pas- 
sage there is no reference to such a 
resurrection. Clement of Rome sees 
here a “presage” of the resurrection, 
and for Origen it has merely an alle- 
gorical sense. Hence in the interpre- 
tation of this text we are at full 
liberty to favor the sense of corporal 
resurrection or to reject it. 


SUBJECTS TO BE TREATED IN FUTURE ISSUES 
The Holy Ghost in the Church 


Spiritual Theology 


Explicit and Implicit Revelation 


Creation in the Bible 


The Theology of Work 


Justice and Charity 


The Gratuity of the Supernatural 
“Multi Sunt Vocati, Pauei Vero Electi” 
A Christian Evaluation of Work 





The State and Legalized Gambling 


Gustav Ermecke 


Before February 2, 1952, German law permitted gambling houses to 
operate openly. On this date, the National Assembly of Bonn, Germany, 
ordered a fresh study of the law regarding licensed gambling. Although this 
article has particular application to the current situation in Germany, it is of 
value in all countries where such problems exist. The precise issue discussed 
here is not primarily the morality of gambling houses in themselves, but 
whether they are detrimental to the common good. The original article appeared 
in Theologie und Glaube, 42(1952:5), pp. 328-342. 


The Morality of Gambling 

In Germany the question is being 
discussed whether the state should 
discontinue the practice of licensing 
gambling casinos. 

According to moral theology gam- 
bling in itself, apart from its circum- 
stances and intention, is morally in- 
different. Whether in the concrete it 
will be morally good or evil, depends, 
therefore, on the circumstances sur- 
rounding it and the purposes for 
which it is pursued. 

Accordingly, in determining wheth- 
er the state may or must prohibit 
gambling casinos, the primary, let 
alone the sole, consideration is not the 
intention of the operators of casinos 
or whether they regard their activities 
as morally proper. What must be ex- 
amined is the circumstances, that is, 
whether such establishments are detri- 
mental to the common welfare. If they 
are detrimental, then not only is it 
right for the state but incumbent upon 
it to curtail or proscribe these casinos. 


Arguments for Casinos 


The advocates of licensed gambling 
casinos seek to justify their position 
on the following grounds: 

1) such establishments are only a 
concession to the universal passion of 
mankind for gambling and betting ; 

2) they prevent gambling “dives” 
from springing up; 

3) those who are employed by 
or otherwise connected with casinos 


would be adversely affected econom- 
ically by their suppression ; 

4) gambling casinos provide public 
revenue that can be used for much- 
needed community projects. 

The answer to these arguments will 
become clear from what follows. 


Facts and Principles 


What is essential here is to ascer- 
tain objectively the facts in the case. 
What are the social implications of 
gambling casinos and what repercus- 
sions are they having on the social 
and political conditions of the German 
people today? Both the friends and 
the enemies of licensed gambling must 
take these special conditions into ac- 
count, and not argue for gambling 
on purely financial grounds nor 
against it from a moral basis that is 
true in general but omits all reference 
to the current situation. 

Thus, it is not enough to say that 
licensed gambling provides sorely- 
needed revenue which the state or 
community can use for general wel- 
fare purposes. The proponents of 
licensed gambling must also prove 
that such revenue is gained through 
morally unobjectionable means. They 
must also show that in achieving these 
financial gains, even through morally 
permissible means, they do not sacri- 
fice higher values in the process. 

Actually, however, those in favor 
of legalized gambling cannot prove— 
1) that at the present time the opera- 
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tion of gambling houses is a morally 
good, or at least an indifferent means 
of procuring revenue; nor 2) that in 
the process other values to which both 
state and individual citizens owe prior 
allegiance, would not be jeopardized. 


If those who approve licensed gam- 
bling, cannot prove such contentions, 
and nevertheless cling to their posi- 
tion, they cannot escape the reproach 
that they uphold the immoral prin- 
ciple: a good end justifies an evil 
means, or the reproach that they are 
out-and-out materialists, quite content 
to accept material gain even though 
higher values are sacrificed in the 
process. The same is to be said re- 
garding the argument that one must 
make some concession to the human 
weakness for gambling. 


The Lesser Evil? 


Another argument sometimes ad- 
duced in favor of gambling casinos 
is that the state must tolerate them 
as a lesser evil in order to avoid evils 
that are greater. This argument, too, 
lacks foundation in fact. For even if, 
as is claimed by the proponents, the 
suppression of gambling casinos would 
only cause gambling to go under- 
ground (the alleged greater evil), it 
cannot be proved that the state would 
be unable to cope with such a devel- 
opment. In other words, the suppres- 
sion need not result in greater evil. 


Primacy of Social Morality 


The prohibition of gambling casinos 
by the state must be grounded on the 
principles and dictates of social moral- 
ity rather than those of the individual 
good. Actions taken by the state must 
always spring from considerations of 
social morality and be justified by the 
common welfare. The whole question, 
then, comes down to this : What is the 
moral judgment on gambling casinos 
from the standpoint of social moral- 
ity? More specifically, when and to 
what extent does the state, as custo- 
dian and guardian of the common 
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good, have the right to intervene in 
the private lives and affairs of its 
citizens ? 

As already suggested, whenever the 
state invades the strictly private do- 
main it must always be for the sake 
of the common welfare or in allevia- 
tion of particular emergencies: for 
example, in the case of a citizen in 
great need and distress which he is 
helpless to remedy himself. Everyone 
will readily admit that the state may 
and must intervene when grievous 
crimes are committed, such as murder 
and theft. But this right is not so 
immediately evident as regards the 
prohibition of gambling casinos. 
Hence, it must be clearly established. 

One thing, however, is certain and 
may be taken as a ruling principle. 
Even if on the basis of individual 
morality it were deemed lawful to 
maintain and frequent gambling ca- 
sinos, the state would still have the 
right and duty to intervene should 
such conduct be harmful to the com- 
munity or disruptive of the social 
order and the common good. 


Verdict of Social Morality 


Objectively considered, the follow- 
ing allegations are beyond dispute : 

1) In very many instances gam- 
bling results in great harm not only 
to the gambler himself but also to 
those who are entitled to his care and 
support, as well as to his creditors 
and various others. 


2) In many instances the gambling 
casino is the instrument of converting 
“black” money into “‘white,” that is, 
of giving: the cloak of legitimacy to 
money gained through ways that are 
detrimental to the common welfare. 


3) At the present time, in Germany 
at least, licensed gambling is a source 
of great public scandal and offense. 
The German people are faced with a 
hard economic and moral struggle for 
their very survival. Great numbers of 
them are so poverty-stricken they 
hardly know how to come by the next 
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loaf of bread or the next installment 
on the rent. 

4) The aforesaid activities in such 
circumstances are morally reprehen- 
sible; but it is the gambling casino 
that not only makes them possible 
but encourages them through adver- 
tising and other media. 

Accordingly, even though from the 
standpoint of individual morality the 
maintenance and _ frequenting of 
gambling casinos were to be deemed 
lawful—a point we neither affirm nor 
deny—such activities would neverthe- 
less be wrong as having many harm- 
ful effects from the viewpoint of social 
morality. This conclusion alone, how- 
ever, does not prove that the state 
must outlaw all casinos. At most, it 
shows that the state must strengthen 
its police supervision. In order to 
establish the obligation of the state 
to ban all gambling casinos, it must 
further be shown that the interests 
of the common good require such a 
measure. 


Verdict of the Common Good 


We have already said that when- 
ever the conduct of citizens is such 
as to be deterimental to the common 
welfare, the state must take a hand. 
Among the many arguments put forth 
by the opponents of licensed gambling, 
there are three which appear to be 
decisive and unanswerable : 


1) Under licensed gambling in 
Germany both operators and patrons, 
de facto, are guilty of violations of 
law and order. For both are allowed 
to make their activities an occasion 
for evading with impunity their tax 
obligations imposed on gambling by 
law, as well as the penalties provided 
for such violations. The state itself 
knows this, yet fails to take effective 
police measures to rid the community 
of these deplorable conditions. 

2) Licensed gambling is incom- 
patible in Germany with the state’s 
obligation to regulate the economic 
life of the nation in the interests of 
the common welfare. For such waste- 


ful extravagance as goes with gam- 
bling results in millions of dollars 
being consumed in economically un- 
healthy and unproductive pursuits. 
Besides, it further weakens the al- 
ready gravely impaired will of the 
people to save and be thrifty. In these 
circumstances, to license gambling as 
a means of revenue is equivalent to 
using evil means for a good end. 


3) Above all, the toleration of gam- 
bling casinos is at variance with the 
state’s duty to foster the pursuit of 
values that make for genuine culture, 
such as the development of the human 
personality, the advancement of the 
true, the good, and the beautiful, and, 
so far as it pertains and is possible 
to the state, facilitating the pursuit 
of what is holy and sacred. If today 
gambling casinos are being branded 
as the spawning ground of general 
decadence, it is precisely because they 
represent anything but cultural values 
and achievements. 


4) To these arguments may also 
be added a more general considera- 
tion. The state may not formally co- 
operate with its citizens in actions 
that are forbidden by social morality. 
But social morality declares gambling 
casinos to be wrong at the present 
time. In licensing them the state is 
lending cooperation that is formal or 
at least proximately material to ac- 
tions which are forbidden by social 
morality, and therefore morally 
wrong. 


Final Conclusion 


At the present time the state not 
only has the right but the duty to 
forbid the open and public operation 
of gambling casinos. It must do this 
by reason of its obligation to protect 
and foster the common welfare as pre- 
scribed by the dictates of social 
morality. Under no conditions may 
the state at the present time grant 
further licenses. 


A practical question arises whether 
the state, in outlawing gambling, will 
have any obligation towards those 
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who now operate casinos under 
licenses previously granted. The 
answer is yes. For the state will be 
revoking its juridical agreement with 
them. Their property will suffer a 
loss in value. Hence, the state will 
owe them a certain indemnity for what 
they lose on their buildings and fix- 
tures. 

Furthermore, those who lose their 
employment must be given, or helped 
in finding, other work, but not neces- 
sarily work that pays the same wages. 
Croupiers cannot claim a new job 
with equal income. 

If the state has not the means to 
meet the indemnities it owes the 
operators, it may allow them to 
operate their establishments for a brief 
and definitely limited period of time. 
The purpose would be to give them 
time and opportunity to wind up their 
business and gain a redsonable re- 
imbursement for the loss which it can 
be shown they incurred through the 
state revoking its agreement with 
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them. During this time, however, all 
abuses commonly associated with 
gambling casinos must be strictly in- 
terdicted. Police supervision must be 
rigorous and unrelenting. 


Still, if these conditions for tem- 
porary continuation cannot be met, 
or if the interests of the common wel- 
fare do not permit such continuation, 
then the state must forthwith ban all 
gambling casinos and deal in some 
other way with those who can prove 
they have been wrongfully hurt and 
therefore have a just claim to in- 
demnification. 


We would like to add as a final 
remark that at the present time the 
most important task facing both the 
German state and all its citizens is 
to build resolutely a genuine com- 
munity and social order. Only such 
a course can prevent the rise of ruth- 
less individualism or the triumph of 
totalitarian collectivism which de- 
grades men into masses. 


Controversy about the 
Psychological Unity of Christ 


“Discussions autour de |’ unité psychologique du Christ,” which is a section (pp. 
421-428) of “Chronique de théologie dogmatique” by J.-H. Nicolas, O.P., appearing in 
Revue Thomiste, 53(1953:2), pp. 415-431. 


In his survey of current dogmatic the- 
ology Father Jean-Hervé Nicolas, O.P., 
presents an interesting critique of the 
Christological controversy in which Msgr. 
Parente and Fr. Galtier are the chief pro- 
tagonists. Parente wrote his book, L’Jo di 
Cristo, against the so-called “Catholic Psy- 
chologism” which would put a distinction 
in Christ between a human psychological 
self and a metaphysical ego—a_ position 
thought to be dangerously close to Nesto- 
rianism. Since Parente gave frequent cita- 
tions from Galtier, his book set off an 
exchange of volleys from both camps. 

Unfortunately the controversialists be- 
came too absorbed with merely answering 
objections. Just as Galtier seems to hinder 
the progress of the discussion by refusing 
to admit a strict correspondence between 
the dynamic-psychological unity in Christ 
and the ontological unity, so too does Pa- 
rente avoid the issue by calling Galtier’s 


difficulties concerning “the human con- 
sciousness of Christ” a pseudo-problem. 


Christ’s Human Consciousness 

However real Galtier’s problem may be, 
Fr. Nicolas finds his solution unacceptable. 
He cannot but notice the paralogism in 
Galtier’s argument by which he tries to 
deduce the existence of an object (of con- 
sciousness) from the existence of the act 
(of consciousness). For that which is to be 
known by an act of consciousness is the 
knowing subject itself. In Christ there is 
no other subject, existing, knowing, willing, 
or acting, than the Word. Hence if there 
is a human consciousness in Christ, it will 
be a consciousness of the Word as the prin- 
ciple of its human operations and their 
subject of attribution. 

Here arises the difficulty which Parente 
regrettably minimizes: How can the Word 
be the object of a purely human mode of 
knowing? In Christ the beatific vision is 
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the source of His knowledge and awareness 
of being the Word Incarnate. Granted that 
the beatific vision is a type of knowledge 
different from that intimate experience of 
self in which consciousness exists; granted 
too that the human consciousness of Christ 
is the psychological center of His human 
operations and passions: still, Galtier’s ex- 
planation is unacceptable when he considers 
that this consciousness in Christ would be 
like that of any other human personality, 
if the beatific vision were not present to 
make Him aware that this “human self” is 
not a person. Such a view of the human 
consciousness of Christ is not incomplete 
but false; and the role of the beatific vision 
would be not to perfect this consciousness, 
but to correct it. 


A Mystery 


If the beatific vision had not been present 
in the soul of Christ, it would not have been 
conscious of itself as purely human—that 
would be false—but it would have been 
conscious of a mystery within itself. Such 
a thought, so strange and dramatic, sur- 
passes our conceptions; for we cannot say 
absolutely that everything would take place 
for Christ in His humanity as it does for 
each of us. Some change must take place 
in an existing, individual human nature that 
is “depersonalized,” and this change must 
affect Christ’s consciousness. 

In Christ the beatific vision does not take 
the place of human consciousness, but per- 
fects it by delivering it from the intoler- 
able situation it would be in if left to itself. 
In this vision Christ’s human consciousness 
attained the ultimate root of His activity— 
His divine person. 


Christ’s Human Operations 


Fr. Nicolas proceeds to comment upon 
another question involved in this contro- 
versy : namely, in what sense must it be said 
that the human operations of Christ pro- 
ceed from the Word? The author points 
out that Parente’s explanation in which he 
attributes to the human nature of Christ a 
proper role in terms of formal causality, 
and to the Person in terms of efficient 
causality in producing an action, merely 
leads to further difficulties. In what way 
is a human action of Christ proper to the 
Word? Parente’s explanation, which seems 
tantamount to mere appropriation, is in- 
adequate. 

We must seek elsewhere than in the 
efficient influence of the Word on the 
assumed humanity to explain that its 
operations proceed really from the Word. 
The efficient principle of operation in gen- 
eral is not the personality, but the person, 
the individual subsistent nature. There- 
fore, the principle of the human operations 


of Christ is the Word in so far as He is 
this man: this man who is the Word. The 
Word gives subsistence to this humanity 
which immediately elicits human operations. 
Because only the second Person is the term 
of the assumptive action of the Incarnation, 
the Word alone is this man; hence to the 
Word alone is to be attributed the human 
actions of this man whose humanity is their 
efficient source. Therefore, we are not deal- 
ing with a divine operation ad extra, but 
with human operation; but the man who is 
the efficient and responsible author is the 
Word. 


Further Objections 


A further objection which Galtier brings 
against Parente deals with the two wills in 
Christ. He objects that in refusing to the 
human will of Christ the autonomy which 
we recognize in our own wills, we seriously 
mutilate His human activity—almost as the 
heresy of “Apollinarism” did. Fr. Nicolas 
answers with St. Thomas that the Word, 
in communicating His subsistence, gives to 
the humanity, with an infinite superabun- 
dance, everything which He would give to 
a human personality. The author notes that 
it is not the will which is autonomous, but 
the person; the perfect subordination in 
Christ of the human will to the divine does 
not in any way take away from the auton- 
omy of the man who is Christ, for this man 
is the Word, whose two wills are equally 
His. 

Finally, Fr. Nicolas objects to a basic 
principle which Msgr. Parente uses in his 
work; namely, that the hypostatic union is 
constituted by the communication to the 
humanity of Christ of the eternal esse of 
the Word. In this objection Fr. Nicolas 
fully realizes that he is going counter to the 
doctrine of many illustrious Thomists. To 
him, however, it seems impossible that pure 
act (esse increatum) can be the formal 
principle of existence for a created essence. 
For how can one conceive of a created 
humanity if the esse which formally gives it 
existence is uncreated? 


For further clarification of the solution 
to this problem Fr. Nicolas refers to an 
article in the Revue Thomiste, 50(1950:2), 
pp. 316-328, by Dom Diepen, who “has 
shown in a profound way how the humanity 
of Christ can be endowed with its own 
proper act of existence without compromis- 
ing the unity of His person. For Christ is 
the Word, and the Word is in an infinite 
manner by reason of the esse divinum with 
which He is identified. The proper being 
(Vétre propre) of Christ’s humanity does 
not make Him to be a second time, but 
makes Him to be man; it does not add to 
His divine being, but is, as it were, a deri- 
vation from it.” 





THE MORALITY 
OF BIRTH CONTROL 


Doctor Benjamin Sieve of Boston, since deceased, had claimed rather 
spectacular success with phosphorylated hesperidin in producing temporary 
sterility in three hundred married couples with whom he experimented.' The 
wide discussion occasioned by his report makes the following articles timely. 
The first two digests which follow refer specifically to these experiments and 
present the moral aspects of this method of birth control. The third digest 
gives a clear presentation of the Church’s balanced attitude towards sexuality 
and sense pleasure. 


FERTILITY CONTROL AND THE MORAL LAW 
John J. Lynch, S.J. 
Condensed from Linacre Quarterly, 20( August, 1953), pp. 83-80. 





Recent and novel methods for arti- 
ficially controlling human fertility, 
although still in the experimental 
stage, justify a reexamination of the 
moral principles involved in this pre- 
cise problem. 


Regardless of the specific method 
that will eventually be settled upon, 
its aim will be to bring about tem- 
porary sterility according to the 
preference of the individual. It is this 
calculated effect of fertility control 
which betrays it as morally wrong. 


Dominion Over Life 


We are taught by Christian doc- 
trine and human reason that we owe 
our total existence to the creative act 
of God and that we have only an im- 
perfect right of dominion over our 
lives and bodies. Over our bodies 
then, we can and must exercise an 
ordinate power of use but we may not 
licitly dispose at will of the substance 
of that body either total or partial. 
Hence because of God’s exclusive, 
perfect dominion over members of the 
human body, corporal mutilation in 


‘cf. “A New Antifertility Factor,” in Science, October 10, 1952, (pp. 37. 


general is forbidden. But since an in- 
tegral part is by nature subordinated 
to the whole, bodily mutilation—the 
sacrifice of a member to preserve total 
life or substantial health— may on 
occasion be permitted or demanded. 


Defining Mutilation 


In dealing with this problem, it is 
essential to have a very clear idea of 
just what mutilation implies. In its 
strict technical sense mutilation de- 
notes : any action whereby an organic 
function or the characteristic activity 
of a corporal member is suppressed 
or notably diminished. It is some- 
what different from the idea of 
“vulneratio” (wounding) which pri- 
marily signifies an infliction of bodily 
harm which does not, however, de- 
stroy or even notably handicap an 
organic function or corporal member. 

Emphasis must therefore be given 
to the fact that mutilation is not en- 
tirely synonymous with damage in- 
flicted by surgical means, but looks 
primarily to the suppression or sub- 
stantial diminution of any organic 


385). 
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function proper to man regardless of 
the method employed. Without neces- 
sity to mar the integral perfection of 
the God-given and “God owned” 
organism which is entrusted to each 
individual in his body, is to usurp 
authority which is exclusively divine. 


Illicit Mutilation 

Sterilization is mutilation, for to 
deprive oneself, even temporarily, of 
procreative power is to supress a 
major organic function and thus to 
diminish substantially bodily integrity. 
Further, it is an unique form of 
mutilation. The procreative function 
is essentially of a social nature in that 
man is endowed with generative 
ability, not primarily for his personal 
benefit but for the good of the species. 

Hence no matter what methods are 
used or what reasons are given, to 
suppress directly the generative fac- 
ulty is not one of the rights given 
to an individual by natural law. This 
is so because, as an essentially social 
function, its natural subordination of 
part to whole postulates primary and 
direct respect not to the human in- 
dividual, but to human society. It 
makes no difference what form human 
fertility control may take. The defini- 
tion of direct sterilization remains un- 
changed, as does also the Church’s 
teaching on the natural law prohibi- 
tion against it. 

Direct Sterilization 

Under certain precise conditions in- 
direct sterilization is not illicit. Such 
is the case when the effect of an 
operation is two-fold, namely the 
preservation of the life or substantial 
health of a patient, together with sub- 
sequent sterility. Such a case allows 
valid application of the principle of 
double effect. Direct sterilization ad- 
mits of no exception. This term in- 


cludes every interference with the 
generative function wherein sterility 
itself, be it perpetual or temporary, is 
intended either as an end in itself or 
as a means to a further end. 


Against Fifth Commandment 


In the light of available data re- 
garding the use of phosphorylated 
hesperidin for controlling fertility, it 
is imp pssible to justify the procedure 
as an instance of double effect. For 
as yet, the only intrinsic purpose 
alleged for fertility-control methods 
is temporary sterility, a direct effect 
which has been emphatically con- 
demned by Church authority as con- 
trary to natural law. 


And even granted the supposition 
that a legitimate purpose could pos- 
sibly be found for such therapy, its 
use would still be subject to the condi- 
tions which govern the application of 
the principle of double effect. Among 
them, the most important requirement 
is that the intention of the agent be 
licit. Here it would mean that the one 
undertaking such a diet or treatment 
would not intend its concomitant 
sterilizing effect. But, as a matter of 
fact, how many men and women who 
would use these antifertility pills, 
could sincerely say that their purpose 
would not be contraceptive? Intended 
—as in reality it would be—to induce 
temporary sterility in order to avoid 
conception, the action would even 
then—despite the concomitant good 
effect—be sinful for them by reason 
of that sinful direct intent. 


Hence, fertility control as it is 
presently conceived, derives its initial 
and essential malice from its opposi- 
tion to the fifth commandment in its 
precept against that form of self- 
mutilation known as direct steriliza- 
tion. 


“. .. A great price was paid to ransom you; glorify God by making 
your bodies the shrines of his presence.” 


1 Cor. 7:20. 





ANOTHER MORAL ASPECT OF FERTILITY CONTROL 


John J. Lynch, SJ., “Another Moral 


Quarterly, 20(November, 1953), pp. 118-122. 


In his first article, which is digested else- 
where in this issue of Theology Digest, on 
the morality of inducing temporary sterility 
by artificial means, Father Lynch showed 
that its initial malice lies in its opposi- 
tion to the fifth commandment in its pre- 
cept against that form of self-mutilation 
known as direct sterilization. 

In this second article on the subject he 
considers the further question of the addi- 
tional sin committed by those who would 
make use of marriage after they have of 
their own volition deprived themselves of 
procreative ability. He shows that for hus- 
band and wife who are practicing artificial 
fertility control, conjugal relations consti- 
tute a sin of unchastity against the sixth 
commandment. 

The author believes that ordinary people 
may not readily recognize the immorality 
of such bodily mutilation as consists “mere- 
ly” in the temporary suppression of even 
a major bodily function. But if they are 
convinced that this practice is one of illicit 
birth control, a sin of contraception, a grave 
violation of cojugal chastity, they may 
more easily be persuaded against use of 
such fertility control. 


Obligation of Conjugal Chastity 

For husband and wife, chastity and the 
duty of regulating the use of the generative 
faculty preclude the use of that faculty in 
any such way as positively and deliberately 
to prevent conception and thus to defeat 
the chief purpose for which that function 
was intended by God, viz., the propagation 
of children. The law of God and nature, of 
faith and reason forbids any attempt in the 
performance of the conjugal act or in the 
development of its natural consequences, to 
prevent the procreation of a new life; such 
interference is immoral. 


Onanism 
Theologians, as Fr. Lynch explains, dis- 


Aspect of Fertility Control,” The Linacre 


tinguish two types of onanism, i.e., two 
ways in which the sexual act can be delib- 
erately frustrated in its natural power to 
generate life. The first method is the exer- 
cise of the generative function in such a way 
as to preclude the immediate purpose to 
which it is ordained by nature, ie. the 
transfer of semen. This vitiates the act in 
its very operation, ¢.g., by extra- 
semination or condomistic intercourse. Such 
an act is intrinsically wrong and of itself a 
violation of chastity. 

The second method frustrates the conju- 
gal act by impeding its more remote natural 
effects which lead to fertilization, by means 
of spermicides, expellents, etc. This form of 
contraception is seriously sinful and the act 
of intercourse, although it was a correct use 
of the generative faculty, is a sin against 
chastity by virtue of the prior intention to 
interfere in the development of the act's 
natural consequences. 


Application to Present Problem 

The author concludes that artificial fertil- 
ity control, effected by the hesperidin 
diet or by any other comparable means, 
is an example of the second type of 
onanism. It so affects the generative cells 
that fertilization is impossible. The sexual 
faculty itself is exercised in a way that is 
natural and entirely compatible with its 
proximate purpose. But husband and wife 
not only intend to thwart the ultimate effect 
of their act, viz., possible conception, but 
they have already interfered with the repro- 
ductive system so as to actually obviate the 
possibility of impregnation. The natural 
processes consequent upon the conjugal act 
have been deprived of their inherent power 
to produce new life. By intent and in effect 
such an act of intercourse is contraceptive, 
onanistic, illicit birth prevention. Thus the 
sin of onanism, a sin against chastity, is 
added to the sin against the fifth command- 
ment already committed. 


A SACRAMENT OF GOD’S MERCY 


A Saint is a sign of God. His life bears witness to God’s 


fidelity to 


promises made to man from the beginning. He tells us who God is by 
fulfilling God’s promises in himself and by being full of God... . 

The saint is therefore a “sacrament” of God’s mercy in the world, 
the pledge of heaven, the visible expression of God’s presence in the 
Church and of God’s power working in time to sanctify the world through 
the mystical body of His Christ. The very presence of the saint in the 


world affirms that Christ lives: 
faith is therefore not vain. 
Louis M. Merton, 


that He is risen from the dead, that our 


O.C.S.0., “St. Bernard, Monk and 


Apostle,” Cross and Crown, 5(September, 1953), p. 251. 





Hesperidin and the Moral Law 


André Snoeck, S.J. 


The following article originally appeared in Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 
75(July-August, 1953), pp. 690-702, under the title, “Fécondation inhibée 


et morale catholique.” 


The age-old problem of birth con- 
trol has presented itself recently in 
a new form with the discovery of a 
drug called hesperidin. This drug, 
taken in the form of pills by both 
husband and wife, has appeared in 
its experimental stages to be entirely 
effective, where the given conditions 
were faithfully observed. Moreover, 
no violent mental or physical reper- 
cussions occur, and fertility may be 
restored at will, merely by omitting 
to take the pills for a period of 48 
hours. Finally, there is no danger of 
addiction from its use. 


This new product could well prove 
revolutionary in a world which is al- 
ready familiar with the prevention of 


conception, licet or otherwise. The 
immediate question arising from this 
first discovery is: “Will the use of 
this drug render the conjugal act 
gravely sinful if performed during the 
period in which the pill is effective?” 
There is danger, too, that the discovery 
of hesperidin will lead experimenters 
to look for even simpler contracep- 
tives. This being the case, it is vitall, 
important that doctors, pharmacists, 
and others who are consulted on mar- 
riage problems possess correct infor- 
mation on the morality of hesperidin. 


Moral Basis of the Problem 


Before going further, it will be 
well to examine the reasons why the 
Church brands as gravely sinful any 
artificial process of contraception and 
why her attitude is so uncompromis- 
ing. Some may be inclined to feel that 
in the matter of contraception there 
is involved but a single detail of 
married life and hence the matter 
should be left in the realm of the 
theologians. However the Catholic 


should understand that what the 
Church pronounces on matters of 
faith and morals pertains to the abso- 
lute norm of what is right and wrong, 
and that heaven and earth are con- 
cerned in a “single detail of married 
life.” 

We know, of course, that in the 
minds of many moderns the Church 
and her attitudes are definitely con- 
sidered passé, as though they pertained 
to a past age. However, the Church 
will not, and can not, modify in the 
least her teaching regarding a subject 
on which she must take an unbending 
stand—the abuse of the conjugal act. 
It is true that the Church in the 
course of centuries has modified her 
views regarding the morality of cer- 
tain actions, because of changing cir- 
cumstances, as, for example, in the 
matter of taking interest on money. 
This is because the very character of 
money has changed. 


The Church’s Attitude 


We must remember, however, that 
there is no need to look for a change 
in the Church’s attitude towards ideas 
which have a metaphysical basis. Her 
declarations of principles are far from 
being affected attitudes; rather, they 
spring from values which are pro- 
foundly spiritual and human. Hence, 
matters treating of onanism and con- 
traception demand her unqualified 
cond. nation, because they are frus- 
trations of the conjugal act by human 
artifice. Since her decrees in such 
matters are final, it may be well to 
examine the basis on which they are 
founded. 

It is indeed a tragedy that such 
matters must so often be treated from 
a negative aspect. We should prefer 
to emphasize the positive ideal of 
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marriage, showing the Creator’s bless- 
ing upon it, God’s love flowing out to 
men and women who have abandoned 
father and mother “to become a single 
flesh and people the earth” (Gen. 
1:28). Marriage, for the Jews, was 
a symbol of God’s love, of His fidelity 
to His people. Later, for the Christians 
by reason of the sacrament, it be- 
came a symbol of Christ’s charity for 
His spouse which is the Church. This 
constructive ideal looks to the mutual 
love, fidelity, and devotedness of the 
spouses. The duty of procreation is 
imposed on two human beings, living 
images of the Father and Creator, 
who externalize their love and render 
God honor by sharing the loving care 
for the welfare of the child. 


The Danger to Youth 

Unfortunately, in the case of many 
young couples, this Christian ideal is 
abandoned when, in a given case, they 
are forced to solve their problems by 
practicing virtue heroically or by hav- 
ing humble confidence in God. When 
we see these couples, after a few years 
of married life, faced with the problem 
of whether to limit the size of their 
family, we cannot ignore with dis- 
dain the difficulties that arise. It is 
true, however, that many of these 
difficulties are due to the modern ob- 
session for comfort, sex, and material 
well-being which has corrupted the 
Christian outlook. 

Let us suppose, now, that a man 
has come to believe that the use of 
hesperidin is something ordinary and 
harmless. He will then be easily led 
to think that it is not a serious sin 
to solve his problems by what seems 
only a slight change in his sexual life. 
Obsessed then by the current craze 
for pleasure, he will not make the 
necessary sacrifices if all he has to 
direct him is an abstract ideal. Nor 
will he have the courage to accept the 
true objective moral value of some 
particular act to which he is greatly 
attracted. He must have before his 
eyes a clear norm by which to meas- 
ure the integrity of his actions despite 
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all the false moral standards with 
which he is beset. 

However lofty a man’s ideal may 
be, he still expresses his moral life 
in actions. They are the manifesta- 
tions of his spiritual personality. Now 
actions receive their moral character 
not only from the intention with which 
they are performed, but also from 
their own nature—from the finality 
which they themselves possess apart 
from what man intends by them. In 
other words, man’s moral life ex- 
presses itself first of all in using things 
as God intended them to be used, 
i.e., according to their nature as right 
reason perceives it. True, man needs 
the inspiration of generosity in the 
moral life. But a moral life first of 
all must take account of the purpose 
which any given action has in itself. 
This is especially true when a handy 
technique makes it all too easy to 
avoid sacrifices demanded by highet 
principles. 


The Duty of Civil Authority 


When moral disorder threatens to 
become widespread in the community, 
those whose charge is the common 
good have the duty of making the 
objective norm manifest. It is even 
possible that they have the duty of 
enforcing the moral law with suitable 
sanctions. On the other hand, it is 
regrettable indeed when those in 
authority fail to cast a light on sin 
and the defenses which surround it. 


Selfish Pleasure or Heroism? 


Since man is by nature weak, the 
very existence of law tends to provoke 
him to revolt. In many Christians, 
because of a lack of self-mastery and 
a false conception of human person- 
ality, the knowledge of the law 
facilitates its violation. However, the 
Christian who is led by the charity 
of Christ respects the order established 
by God. In his own eyes the value 
of each individual act is rooted in the 
highest value, the love of God. 

In recent years the spirit of neo- 
Malthusianism has made such inroads 
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into man’s mind that values of com- 
fort and pleasure take precedence over 
a well-ordered social philosophy. IIl- 
founded economic fears, one’s own 
diminishing personal comforts, and 
the increase of those of his neighbor 
make one’s conscience less delicate. 
Economic problems preoccupy modern 
men and higher ideals are often pushed 
into the background. 

To understand the Church’s reac- 
tion, it must be noted that it is not 
because of any vexation on the part of 
her moralists who think that married 
persons should compensate for the 
pleasures they enjoy in marriage by 
some pain and suffering. This would 
be absurd. It is true, however, that 
a certain mistrust for things of the 
flesh has been responsible at times 
for the rather negative attitude of 
theologians in such matters. 


It is interesting to see the excellent 
attitude which true Christians seem 
naturally to take in regard to birth 
(and this in spite of a number of 
hostile forces) even apart from the 
authoritative pronouncements of the 
Church. What elements do we find 
in this attitude? There is joy in see- 
ing the multiplication of life and a 
respect for its mystery. There is de- 
votion and the spirit of love and self- 
sacrifice on the part of parents. 
Fatherhood and motherhood are con- 
ceived as a privilege. Finally we dis- 
cover a delicate reserve in the domain 
of sex, an esteem for virginity and 
continence, and the consciousness that 
our nature has been wounded by sin. 


Contrasting Attitudes 


Contrast this Christian attitude, 
for a moment, with that of the ma- 
terialist or onanist who seizes a high 
ideal only to defile it! 

The religious man recognizes in 
himself the gift of life and takes a 
certain pride in accepting the respon- 
sibility for handing on this life to 
others through parenthood. He wishes 
to express himself in time and space 
and transmit his better self in a crea- 


HESPERIDIN AND THE MORAL LAW 


tive love, which is a participation in 
the Creator’s love. To receive, to 
transmit this earthly life is a sacred 
thing, mysteriously bound up with 
the love of God. 

On the other hand, the man of 
earthly desires does not suspect the 
depths to which he has sunk. The 
values which absorb him are no higher 
than this world in which he becomes 
the sport of his desires and needs, 
where his ideal is the maximum of 
health, well-being, and comfort which 
life can offer him. He has no respect 
for married life itself, but only for 
those aspects of life which attract him. 
For his own comfort he sacrifices 
coldly the life he has begotten; for 
his own pleasure he deprives the organ 
of life of its purpose by resorting 
to a convenient technique; he rids 
himself of the begotten life by murder! 
Is it any wonder that men contami- 
nated by such a spirit accuse the 
Church of misunderstanding, imprud- 
ence, and fanaticism ? 


The Church’s Teaching 


The Church, in its pronounce- 
ments, does not intend to be a 
stumbling block for men, nor to re- 
fuse them legitimate pleasures, nor 
even merely to assure the continua- 
tion of the human race. The Church 
is simply acting in a manner which 
the order of creation demands, and is 
solicitous that her children know the 
true meaning of certain acts. Hence 
she comes to the defense of these 
acts. If man does not recognize the 
primary purpose of the conjugal act, 
it is the Church’s duty to point it out. 
Each time she has treated of conjugal 
onanism, her doctrine has been the 
same: she has emphasized funda- 
mental values and condemned this 
practice as gravely sinful. 


In his encyclical Casti Connubii 
Pope Pius XI condemned as a sin 
against nature “every use of marriage, 
whatever it may be, in which the 
exercise of this act is deprived by 
man of its power to beget life.”” Such 
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acts are ‘an offense against the law 
of God and those who have committed 
any such act are guilty of serious sin.” 
Some recent theologians have con- 
sidered this as an ex cathedra state- 
ment. 

Therefore, it is not only the selfish 
limitation of births where pleasure 
is indulged in without restraint that 
is condemned, but every use of mar- 
riage in which one interferes de- 
liberately to deprive the act of its 
natural effect, for the act, by its very 
nature, is ordered to the conception 
of the child. The exact moment when 
this intervention takes place makes 


no difference, if it is a deliberate in- 
terruption of the act. Therefore since 
hesperidin provokes certainly and di- 
rectly a form of sterilization, though 
it be but temporary, it falls also under 
this condemnation. 

Our contention then is that this 
direct form of sterilization, though it 
be but temporary, still renders the 
conjugal act performed while the drug 
is operative incontestably onanistic in 
nature. The use of hesperidin by which 
the ovum is rendered impenetrable 
must be considered as a means of birth 
control condemned in the Encyclical 
as a violation of the law of God. 


THE DUTY OF PROCREATION 


André Snoeck, S.J., “Morale catholique et devoir de fécondité,’ Nouvelle Revue 
Théologique, 75(November, 1953), pp. 897-912. 


In this second article Fr. Snoeck at- 
tempts to point out more precisely what 
Pius XI condemned in Casts Connubti and 
to explain the ultimate reason why arti- 
ficial birth control is wrong. He believes 
that the Church’s solution of all the com- 
plicated problems of sex is based on one 
cardinal principle. What is that principle? 

Is it the high regard which the Church 
has for the human love between the mar- 
riage partners? No. The Church regards 
husband and wife in a much broader con- 
text than that of their union through love. 
Is the Church’s cardinal principle a sheer 
desire for more births? Again, no. The 
Church has always allowed virginal mar- 
riages, and it was not until Pius XII’s 
Allocution to the Midwives that the duty 
of procreation was treated so specifically 
by the teaching authority of the Church. 


Approaching a Solution 

We draw nearer to a solution if we ex- 
amine the important Catholic moral doc- 
trine that the union between physical in- 
timacy and procreation in marriage is in- 
violable. Yet here we must be very exact, 
for the Church does not condemn absolutely 
the separation of the marriage act from 
the procreation of children. In certain pre- 
cise circumstances it is clear that the 
marriage act may be placed when the be- 
getting of children will not follow. Pius 
XII when speaking to the midwives taught 
that for grave reasons the sterile periods of 
marriage could be used, even exclusively. 
Hence we cannot say that sex and child- 
bearing must always be connected. But 
we must notice the essential point about 
the “rhythm theory”: no artificial means 
are used. There is no interference with the 
normal, natural physiological act. 


Physiological Process Inviolable 


Thus Father Snoeck can say, “And so 
we think we have penetrated to the very 
essence of the moral judgment concerning 
the use of means to prevent conception. It 
is not human love, nor the duty of procrea- 
tion, nor the absolute inseparability of the 
sex act and procreation which is the founda- 
tion of the norm of sexual morality, but 
rather the inviolability of the physiological 
process of procreation freely set in motion 
by the married couple. .. .” 

Analogy with Suicide 

In marriage the procreative act is so 
sacred that any attempt on it is an attempt 
on life itself, and one may not attack life 
an action whose very nature is to give 
ife. 

Artificial birth control is like suicide in 
that it wrongfully seizes control of life; 
and suicide is the worst sin man can commit 
because by it he attempts to annihilate 
the source of all his moral activity. 
Analogous, then, to suicide is birth control 
in that it cuts off life in an act which 
is the very expression of life; it is a con- 
tradictory act that should mean life, but 
can only result in non-life. 


Respect for life at times demands heroism. 
Because the present generation does not 
fully understand what is involved, it all too 
easily takes to contraception. Our civiliza- 
tion has given rise to the mentality of 
economic success and birth control. 

To accept the Church’s ideal in theory 
and to practice it are two different things. 
Even good Christians are often confused 
and those who have difficulties must seek 
light and strength in prayer. They must 
keep in mind that the Church does not 
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insist on the law of God just to make 
people suffer. She will use the power of 
the keys on those who fail through weak- 
ness, but she cannot yield to any revolt 
against her ideal. 


Tasks for Moralists 


Heretofore moral theology has based its 
solution to the problem of artificial birth 
control more on extrinsic arguments. But 
an argument based on nature can be found. 
Artificial birth control frustrates the 


finality of the act of marriage and is an 
abuse of a very vital function. The act of 
marriage is one which gives and transmits 


life. In the very act of procreation one may 
not go counter to this procreation itself. 
The moralists must now labor to reduce 
the doctrine of the Church on artificial birth 
control to arguments which will persuade 
and fortify the laity. 

The nobility of the procreative function 
itself must be taught. The proper concep- 
tion of the act of marriage requires that 
this act be respected by the creature who 
has received of the plenitude of divine 
love in his sexual being and has the capacity 
of transmitting this existence in and by 
love. This concept of marriage the Church 
can never change. 


THE MORALITY OF RHYTHM 


The preceding articles refer briefly to the morality of the natural (or non-artificial) 
means of family limitation known as the rhythm theory. The following is a clear state- 
ment of the Catholic position with regard to the use of rhythm, taken from an article 
by Father Gerald Kelly, S.J., in Medico-Moral Problems, Part II, published by the 
Catholic Hospital Association of the United States and Canada, St. Louis, Mo., pp. 26-31. 


“The Catholic ideal is the large family. 
This does not mean that the Church urges 
Catholics to have as many children as they 
= can, irrespective of circumstances ; 

ut it does mean that, granted the proper 

conditions for begetting and rearing chil- 
dren,. it is better to have many children 
than few. This teaching is based on the 
sound natural psychological fact that, other 
things being equal, character formation is 
better achieved in the large family than 
in the small family; also on the natural 
fact that children are a boon to the com- 
munity and the nation; and especially on 
the supernatural fact that children are born 
not merely for earth but for heaven. 

“All theologians would agree on that 
statement; and they would agree, conse- 
quently, that any publicizing or recommend- 
ing of the rhythm which tends to lower 
that ideal is to be deprecated. 

“The Catholic ideal is fertility, not 
sterility—a fact that is obvious from Sacred 
Scripture and from Catholic tradition and 
liturgy. From this it follows that the 
tendency (all too apparent) to stress the 
Ogino-Knaus discoveries only under the 
aspect of avoiding child-birth is not in keep- 
ing with sound Catholic idealism. 

“Nor is it in keeping with this sound 
idealism to overstress the secondary ends 
of marriage. It is true, I think, that before 
the encyclical Casti Connubii not enough 
attention was given to the fact that one 
of the purposes of marriage is the mutual 
perfecting and complementing of the hus- 
band and wife. After that encyclical, much 
attention was focused on this purpose, and 
many beautiful and salutary things were 
written about it. But, as can happen even 
with good things, some writers began to 
overstress this purpose to the point of 
denying its subordination to the begetting 


and rearing of chidren. The teaching of 
the Church is very clear on this point. The 
procreation and education of children con- 
stitute the primary end of marriage; the 
mutual help of the parties and the protec- 
tion against concupiscence, though essen- 
tial, are secondary ends, and are subordi- 
nated to the primary end. 

_“Notwithstanding these ideals, there are 
circumstances which make it permissible, 
or advisable, or even obligatory for married 
couples to take some means of avoiding 
children, either temporarily or permanently. 
But the only permissible means is con- 
tinence, either continuous or periodic. The 
various means which go by the name of 
‘contraception’ and which produce their 
effect by frustrating either the sex faculty 
or the natural processes leading to fertili- 
zation are all against the negative natural 
law and are never under any circumstances 
permissible. 

“To put what is said in the preceding 
paragraph into a definite statement con- 
cerning the licit use of rhythm (periodic 
continence), I would say: The limiting of 
intercourse to the sterile periods in the 
wife’s cycle is permissible, when these three 
conditions are fulfilled: (a) both parties 
are willing; (b) both are able; and (c) 
there is a good reason for avoiding child- 
birth.” 

Subsequent articles on this subject by the 
same author are: “Official Statement on 
Rhythm,” Medico-Moral Problems, Part 
IV, pp. 29-34, and “Rhythm in Marriage: 
Duty and Idealism,” America, 87(May 3, 
1952), pp. 128-130. In these latter articles 
Father Kelly makes a further point: the 
distinction between ideal and duty in the 
matter of procreation of children should be 
maintained. 





The Theology of Sense and Sex 


Dr. Franz X. Arnold 


This article 
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132(1952:4), pp. 470-487, under the title, “Sinnlichkeit und Sexualitat im 


Licht von Theologie und Seelsorge.” 


As is well known, the Christian 
view of man, which stresses his 
spiritual nature, is in sharp conflict 
with the widely prevalent view that 
man is merely a biological entity, an 
animal. This situation is reason 
enough for taking up once more the 
basic teaching of theology and the 
proper attitude of pastoral practice 
in regard to matters of the sensual 
appetites and sex. 


False Notions 


It is a widely-held notion that 
Christianity has eyes only for what 
is spiritual, only for the worth and 
care and salvation of the soul. 
Christianity, it is said, means the 
repudiation of nature, the distrust of 
earthly life, the vilification of sex and 
sexual love. Indeed, for the Christian, 
it is alleged, sensual appetite and sex 
are the great evil, being “sinful lust 
and appetite,” “original sin,” altogether 
“defiling and polluting.”” Hence, the 
professedly “perfect” Christians — 
priest, monk, and nun — must have 
nothing to do with such matters. For, 
is not Christianity basically hostile 
to earthly life, placing its hope in a 
supposed hereafter and having little 
if anything to offer for life here and 
now? 

Schubart and Berdyaev 


Opinions like these are not found 
only in popular magazines which de- 
light in exploiting sex. Even so seri- 
ous-minded a writer as. Walter 
Schubart (in Religion und Ethos, 
1941) comes to the conclusion that 
through Christianity the two great 
forces in life, religion and sexual love, 
were not only set at odds with each 
other, but that this development was 
inevitable. Jesus Himself, he grants, 


gave full recognition to matters of 
sex, accepting them frankly and with- 
out embarrassment; but St. Paul, St. 
Augustine, and, more generally, the 
monks through their ascetical prac- 
tices, soon reversed this trend by 
creating an attitude of dread and 
taboo in regard to sex. 

Nicholas Berdyaev has expressed 
similar views. Christianity, he feels, 
perverted the meaning of human love ; 
in fact, denounced it. True enough, 
Christianity did foster family life, but 
it set up the bourgeois ideal of the 
family, regarding it merely as an in- 
strument of procreation, and losing 
sight of the deeper union of person 
with person. This was too much for 
human nature. The outcome might 
have been expected : people, so argues 
Berdyaev, began to leave the Church 
in droves. 


Nietzsche: Archcritic and Prophet 


These ideas are not new; what is 
new is the extent to which they pre- 
vail. The real prophet and high priest 
of this way of thinking was Friedrich 
Nietzsche (1844-1900), who saw in 
Christianity nothing but the implaca- 
ble enemy of all that was human and 
natural. Christian asceticism, he 
charged, crushed man, outraging all 
that was best in him. Sense desire, in 
particular, was identified with the 
devil, and the danger of eternal dam- 
nation so closely associated with sense 
enjoyment that for generations Chris- 
tians, in all probability, according to 
Nietzsche, begot their children in bad 
conscience. In his view the aim of 
Christianity is not to make man vir- 
tuous, but to get him to feel that he 
is utterly sinful. In this way he will 
be moved to seek the supernatural 





helps of religion (which are a delu- 
sion) to rid himself of his sins (which 
are also a delusion). 

This sort of logic, crooked as it is, 
is nevertheless infectious. It portrays 
Christianity as a movement of deca- 
dence and degeneration, as the out- 
growth of cowardly souls afraid. to 
face life. It also depicts Christianity 
as the religion of the biologically in- 
ferior, and therefore of the intellec- 
tually and spiritually inferior as well. 
Christianity is the party of “idiots,” 
of the “barren,” of the “scorners of 
the body.” 

Non-Christian Origins of 
These Misconceptions 

Actually, Nietzsche’s emotionally 
charged criticism is much more in- 
spired by his personal experiences 
and misfortunes than by truth and 
fact. We have only to think of his 
home environment, with its pessimistic 
and puritanical attitude toward sex ; 
or of the bodily and mental sufferings 
induced by his early syphilitic condi- 
tion, eventually rendering him im- 
potent precisely in the realm of sex. 


Zarathustra 


The true origins of the tendency 
to vilify the body and to shame sense 
and sex, do not lie in the Semitic or 
primitive Christian tradition, but in 
certain philosophical movements of 
Indo-Germanic and Persian lineage. 
The ancient Persian prophet, Zara- 
thustra or Zoroaster (c. 500 B.C.) is 
regarded as the real author of this 
pessimistic philosophy of human na- 
ture. According to Zarathustra, in the 
beginning there were two conflicting 
and irreconcilable principles, the prin- 
ciple of good and the principle of evil. 
The human body was made by the 
principle of evil, the soul by the prin- 
ciple of good. But woman is entirely 
a creation of the evil god, contrived 
to enslave man to sensuality and to 
stir up conflict within himself. Any 
contact with woman makes a man 
unclean and must be avoided at all 
costs. 


THEOLOGY OF SENSE AND SEX 


Neoplatonism and Gnosticism 


Remarkable as it may seem, this 
spirit of hostility toward the body 
took hold even in ancient Greece, with 
all its zest for earthly living. It is 


‘found specifically in the ethical por- 


tions of the Dialogues of Plato, one 
of the greatest Greek thinkers, who 
regarded the body as a prison from 
which the soul freed itself by return 
to the world of ideas. Through 
Neoplatonism this tendency made a 
bid for Christian support in the form 
of Gnosticism, which sought to ex- 
plain Christ’s human nature along the 
lines of Docetism, declaring that 
Christ did not take a real but only 
an apparent human body. 

It was also a belief of Gnosticism 
that in the beginning man was not 
created male and female separately ; 
he was both male and female in one, 
being hermaphroditic or androgy- 
nous. Original sin consisted in Adam 
and Eve’s first act of sexual inter- 
course. Even some Fathers and asceti- 
cal writers were misled on this and 
related items. 


Manichaeism and Stoicism 


Gnosticism did not prevail. But in 
the fourth century after Christ certain 
aspects of it were revived in the guise 
of Manichaeism, which again traced 
its origin to Persia and spread far and 
wide both in the East and West. 
Added to this was the Stoic ideal, 
which called for the complete extirpa- 
tion of passion and emotion. This 
Stoic influence had earlier left its 
mark on men like Tertullian and 
Origen and was later, for a time and 
in some parts of his writings, to find 
expression in St. Augustine. For the 
most part, however, the Fathers re- 
sisted this tendency. Clement of 
Alexandria, for example, exhorted 
Christians not to be ashamed of what 
God was not ashamed to create. 
Under the leadership of St. Thomas, 
medieval Scholasticism adopted the 
sound Aristotelian view of man, which 
did not regard the body as the prison 
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but as the instrument of the soul, and 
made virtue consist, not in uprooting 
all sense and emotion, but in reducing 
sense to order under the rule of rea- 
son. 

Nevertheless, traces of this move- 
ment to belittle and bedevil the body 
remained all through the Middle 
Ages (e.g., the Catharists) and Ref- 
ormation times (e.g., Jacob Boehme, 
d.1624), down to the recent modern 
era (cf. P.T. Culmann in Christlichen 
Ethik, 1864). So recent a Council as 
that of the Vatican had, therefore, 
not only to renew but to add point to 
the pronouncements of earlier synods 
and councils on the matter. 


True Concept of Man 

In seeking to establish the truce 
philosophy of human nature we should 
not overlook the highest source of 
enlightenment on the subject, which 
is the biblical account of the creation 
of man. In short, pregnant phrases 
Genesis narrates: “And God created 
man to his own image; to the image 
of God he created him; male and 
female he created them” (1:27). The 
sacred writer speaks first of man 
alone, then of man in the plural : man 
and woman he created them. Thus 
man, that is, human nature, is not in 
man alone, nor in woman alone. It 
is in both. And they are to be one 
flesh: una caro. This union of the 
flesh is called “knowledge,” an act 
of knowing each other, hence of great 
spiritual as well as bodily significance. 

Any philosophy that traces all being 
to God as its utimate source must give 
positive endorsement to all reality in 
nature. In such a philosophy all being, 
as being, is good: ens et bonum con- 
vertuntur. Thus, not only the being 
of man but also of woman is good; 
each is a true human person. More- 
over, the body with all its powers 
is good, just as the soul is good. The 
spirit, it is true, must be master of 
sense; but sense has a necessary and 
constructive role to play, as is seen 
from the fact that man derives his 
ideas through the medium of the 


sensible, can use sensible materials to 
give his ideas artistic embodiment, and 
can direct his sensory drives into 
higher channels to enhance his su- 
perior creative and striving powers. 


Unity of the Person 

In this view, moreover, the various 
elements of man’s nature are not so 
many isolated or irreconcilable parts ; 
but sense is linked and ordered to 
spirit, and spirit is linked to and 
directive of sense, the two being 
united in a natural (as against an un- 
natural) and substantial union. Man 
is both body and soul, joined together 
in the unity of the person. This, also, 
is how the sacraments and the liturgy 
as a whole approach and address man ; 
and this, as the Christian faith teaches, 
is also how he will rise from the 
grave to enter upon his crowning 
glory. 

The Human Ideal 

Even though woman is as much a 
human being as man, the two are not 
without their individuality. Each has 
his own gifts and limitations. These 
differences, too, were created by God. 
Therefore it is folly, if not madness, 
to set up a human ideal in which all 
differences pertaining to male and fe- 
male are blotted out. On the same 
count, it is both unphilosophical and 
unchristian to construct the human 
ideal in terms of human nature alone. 
Human personality is never developed 
along sexless lines; it is always male 
or female. A eunuch never has been 
and never will be a great thinker or 
heroic personality. 

On the other hand, the Christian 
is also deeply sensible—none more so 
than he—of the conflicts, the dangers, 
and the orgies and revelries that sex 
may evoke, often letting loose the very 
forces of hell. But these possibilities 
should only serve to make him ever 
alert and earnest in striving to bring 
sense and sex into harmony with the 
spirit. Here lies great opportunity 
and strong motivation for the spirit. 
For, as St. Bernard observes, what 
are virtues but well-ordered passions ? 





St. Thomas, as already intimated, 
does not regard the passions as un- 
qualified weakness, but as soldiers in 
the service of the commander-in-chiet, 
as fiery steeds at the head of the 
chariot. For him, the passion of sex 
and the sexual act itself are not 
merely tolerable but positively good, 
provided the order of nature and the 
dictates of reason be not over- 
stepped. He does not look upon sex, 
and all that goes with it, as a con- 
sequence of original sin, but only its 
rebellious urgings. The Stoic ideal in 
this matter he brands as unnatural, 
even as vice—the vice of insensibility : 
insensibilitas. 

Indeed, -according to Christian 
thought, duty and inclination, moral 
living and happy living, are not 
necessarily opposites; on the con- 
trary, true virtue and true happiness 
go hand in hand. Passion, of course, 
may not run riot. But ruled by the 
spirit, bodily feeling and emotion 
make an indispensable contribution to 
the enhancement of the human person 
and personality. 


Two Conclusions 

We come, then, to these conclu- 
sions: 1) Both the Manichaean- 
Neoplatonic disparagement of sense 
and sex, and the libertine over-exalta- 
tion and exclusive emphasis of the 
same, are wrong and lead to one end: 
the abandonment of all that is truly 
human. 2) The charge that sex is 
evil and sense must be hated does 
not apply to the true Christian view 
of man, least of all in the sweeping 
form in which it is usually made. 

The criticism of the Christian view 
of man which we outlined in the be- 
ginning is at bottom misplaced and 
wide of the mark. Still, one cannot 
deny that it has some basis, not in the 
authentic teaching of the Church, but 
in certain faulty interpretations and 
applications. From the beginning 
down to our day the tendency to re- 
vile and vilify the body has succeeded 
in infiltrating certain areas of pastoral 
and ascetical practice, thriving under- 
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ground because, perhaps, unrecognized 
in its disguise. 

There could be mentioned, for ex- 
ample, the degrading view that is 
commonly taken of the pleasure at- 
tached to creative sex activity in con- 
sequence of the abhorrent notion of 
sexual desire inculcated by moral 
theology to this day; or the narrow 
view that moral living boils down to 
being moral in the realm of sex; or 
the negative way that sex matters 
are treated in many moral sermons; 
or the faulty way in which the teach- 
ing on sexual morality is tied in with 
moral teaching as a whole, and sex 
education with education in general ; 
or the way in which the moral em- 
phasis is shifted from the love of God 
and neighbor, where it belongs, to 
sex conduct; or the superficial man- 
ner in which the unquestionable teach- 
ing of the Church regarding the pre-. 
eminence of virginity over marriage 
is sometimes presented in moral in- 
structions and preaching, owing to a 
faulty understanding of St. Paul’s 
words: “He who gives his virgin in 
marriage does well, but he who does 
not give her does better” (1 Cor. 
7:38) ; or, even, the somewhat scant 
recognition the married state, as con- 
trasted with the single state, receives 
in the sanctoral cycle of the Church 
year ; and the absurd practice of some 
ascetical writers to refer to things 
sexual as “bestial.”’ 


Lessons from Criticism 


The lesson to be learned from this 
misplaced and misconceived criticism 
of the Christian view of man is that 
pastoral theology must strive relent- 
lessly to bring about authentic moral 
teaching and education, and sound 
pastoral and ascetical practice. Only 
then will human nature be formed and 
molded according to the authentic 
Christian ideal. This ideal has done 
immeasurably more to foster whole- 
some married life and flourishing 
family and community life than all 
its critics put together. 





THEOLOGY AND HISTORY 


Msgr. Francesco Olgiati 


Among the most discussed topics today the problem of the relation of 
history to philosophy and to theology has occasioned considerable writing both 
within and outside the Church. Here the author endeavors to clarify the idea 
of history and to show the necessity of a sound philosophy and correct 
theology to guide historical thinking. This article originally appeared in Doctor 
. 69-108, under the title, “Rapporti tra 


Communis, May-December, 1950, pp 
Religione e Storia.” 


Prominent among the many rea- 
sons for taking up the problem of 
the relation between history and 
theology are the critical times in which 
we live, the orientation of present day 
thought towards history, various cur- 
rents of historicism, and especially 
the numerous recent discussions of 
the problem. Among Catholics the 
recent trends towards _historicism 
which were checked in the Encyclical 
Humani Generis caused serious con- 
troversy. Although some have looked 
on the Encyclical merely as a series 
of condemnations, a closer examina- 
tion will reveal in it a positive ap- 
proach to the problem to be con- 
sidered here. 

The Concept of History 

We must begin our discussion with 
an attempt to delineate clearly the 
concept of history, a concept which 
assumes a wide variety of meanings 
among those who write on the subject. 
In its essential nature history involves 
three basic elements. The first of 
these is becoming. To say history is 
to say becoming, for without it there 
would be no history.:'We must have 
an idea of concrete becoming, of dura- 
tion, of change, of dynamism in our 
idea of history. 

Secondly, history involves rela- 
tions; that is, each particular fact, 
irem the historical point of view, is 
not isolated but connected in concrete 
existence with other particular facts, 
changes, and developments. Docu- 
ments, their critical evaluation, tex- 
tual criticism, philological investiga- 
tion—all these are necessary for the 


writing of history. They provide the 
materials, the matter of history. But 
this is not yet history, because the 
form is not yet present. History does 
not consist merely in the juxtaposi- 
tion or succession of facts or events ; 
it consists especially in the intimate 
connection of all these elements as 
they existed in the fullness of their 
concrete reality. This point is essen- 
tial. Hence the idea of relation is 
basic to a clear and comprehensive 
view of the supra-individuality proper 
to history. For although made up en- 
tirely of the activities of individuals, 
history forms a whole which in its 
nature is above those individuals. 
_The third basic idea involved in 
history is its meaning. This element 
or value does not appear until we see 
the connections between individual 
events. We cannot determine whether 
history does or does not have a 
meaning, whether its course is rational 
or irrational, whether it is moral or 
immoral, unless we regard not merely 
the individual event, but the event 
precisely in relation to all events con- 
nected with it. These connections, by 


uniting all events, confer on them 
their meaning. 


The Reality of History 

What reality does history con- 
tain? Some reply that only the human 
spirit, only man is real, and so there 
is only one history, human history. 
There would be for them no history 
of nature, nor of vegetable or animal 
life, not even of the empirical indi- 
vidual, since all these exist only as 
creations of the spirit. For others who 
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admit the reality of nature, of life, 
of the individual, for whom there is 
reality in becoming, there is a history 
of heaven and earth, of living things, 
of individuals and groups of indivi- 
duals. 

About relations in history there is 
even more serious disagreement. For 
the empiricist and the phenomenalist 
nothing exists save relations between 
phenomena; for the post-Kantian 
idealist, the relation which is the key 
to every mystery is fundamentally 
that which exists between the trans- 
cendental subject and the object, be- 
tween the idea and the fact. For the 
mechanist the moments of history are 
connected according to the rigid norm 
of determinism. For the defender of 
finalism, the organic connection is to 
be explained not merely by efficient 
but also by final causality. 

There is no less diversity of 
opinion about the knowledge or mean- 
ing we derive from history. There are 
those whose aim is solely to establish 
the facts by thorough documentation 
and to chronicle them, yet all the 
while they give no attention to in- 
ternal meanings and connections. The 
rationalist scoffs at any attempt to put 
system into the moments of history, 
for in them there is no logic. The 
positivist, pointing to history as the 
science par excellence, imagines that 
he can discover the essential laws of 
historical events, and by these laws 
foresee the future with certainty. The 
idealist identifies history and philoso- 
phy, or rather makes philosophy the 
methodology of history, since for him 
they are the same. 


History as Science 

Even those who call history a 
science use the word in a variety of 
meanings. Some keep the meaning 
science had in the Middle Ages, which 
leads to absurdities. Others wish to 
speak of history as a science in the 
sense that physics and chemistry have 
been regarded as science in the past 
century. The historian of today 
speaks of history as science, not in 


the sense of a knowledge of the neces- 
sary and universal, not certain or 
absolute knowledge, but rather in the 
sense of a methodical process of in- 
vestigation by way of approximation, 
which does not lead us to absolute 
knowledge of reality. 

Why this Tower of Babel in the 
city of historians? The reason seems 
clear. Philosophers and _ historians, 
when they come to explain their con- 
cept of history, consciously or un- 
consciously are dominated by a 
metaphysics, or rather by a funda- 
mental conception of reality and by 
the principles derived from such a 
concept. As these guiding metaphysics 
are diverse, so are the ways of under- 
standing history; not on historical, 
but rather on philosophical grounds. 

There is no possibility of prescind- 
ing from philosophy when we have 
to do with history. Even the pure 
historian, who wishes to see in his- 
tory nothing but a series of facts, 
shows that his philosophy conceives 
reality as a mere succession of 
phenomena and nothing more. It is 
an illusion proper to those unac- 
customed to metaphysical thought to 
believe in the possibility of a concept 
of history which would not be based 
on a concept of reality, and therefore 
on a metaphysics. Therefore, in order 
to solve the problem of the relations 
between religion and history one can 
by no means depart from true meta- 
physics, from the concept of being 
as reality. 


Necessary Distinctions 


We must not confuse history as 
reality with the knowledge of his- 
torical fact or with historical knowl- 
edge properly so called. Unfortunately 
the term history has been used in- 
differently in one or other of these 
meanings, a situation that generates 
confusion and creates pseudo-prob- 
lems. It seems to me that if, according 
to classic philosophy, we conceive the 
real as being, then it is best to dis- 
tinguish these terms in the following 
way. 
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History as reality, in which even 
our own thought has a great part, 
embraces the whole of becoming 
reality. Whatever becomes has a his- 
tory in so far as it becomes, even 
though we cannot know it. The de- 
velopment of the world and of the 
solar system has a history; the de- 
velopment of life, of man and his ac- 
tivity in every field imply a history; 
even thought itself, in so far as it 
develops and is actualized, has a his- 
tory. History includes, not only what 
has happened, but also all reality in 
so far as it comes to be. 

The knowledge of historical fact is 
something which cannot be identified 
with historical reality. How much of 
history, even of present day events, 
is unknown to us! Does not even the 
history of our own ego remain to a 
large extent unknown to us? 

The metaphysics of being must re- 
gard the idealistic thesis that history 
consists “in the actual unity of the 
eternal present outside of time” as 
an absurdity. Such a theory denies a 
real becoming, a past, present and 
future, and forces its exponents to 
maintain that the historical present 
is the only reality. Another way to 
say this is to maintain that only an 
interest in our present life can move 
us to investigate a past fact which 
thus takes its meaning from its rela- 
tion to the present. This seems to be 
a question not of history as reality, 
but of the knowledge of history. 


The Reality in Historical Fact 


Now the knowledge of history can 
be limited to one fact or to one per- 
sonage of real becoming. Hence we 
can speak of an historical fact ; and in 
a way history consists of such facts. 
For reality cannot be reduced to re- 
lationships, because relationships 
themselves presuppose other reality 
as their foundation and explanation. 
Moreover, this fundamental reality 
says not only existence but essence 
as well. Hence the particular and the 
individual, notwithstanding the rela- 
tions they have with the whole, must 


in the knowledge of reality be prior 
to the relations. Individual facts are 
reality in themselves, through the in- 
trinsic essential elements which con- 
stitute them. 

To know the real we must first 
grasp it in itself, in its constitutive 
elements; and such contact with the 
historically real does not of course 
give us perfect knowledge, though it 
does give us a true knowledge. To 
affirm that Columbus discovered 
America in 1492, it is not necessary 
that I know the relationships which 
the great navigator had with his 
predecessors or with his contempor- 
aries, or with the whole universe. 
This lack of knowledge cannot con- 
stitute a menace for the knowledge 
of the particular moment of history, 
as long as history is conceived not 
phenomenalistically or idealistically, 
but rather in the light of the meta- 
physics of being. 

Today there is a demand for his- 
torical knowledge properly so called, 
ie., the knowledge of a particular or 
individual fact in the light of its re- 
lations with the whole of reality, a 
knowledge complete only in God, but 
toward which we can strive through 
the progressive exploration of the 
various relations which are or will 
be formed in historically existing 
reality. 

Between knowledge of historical 
fact and historical knowledge there is 
a qualitative difference, not merely a 
quantitative one. To know a fact does 
not make one an historian or give one 
an historical knowledge properly so 
called. This latter concept leads to 
the plane of the philosophy and the 
theology of history. 


Philosophy of History 


From the day when Voltaire coined 
the phrase “philosophy of history,” 
it has come to signify a great variety 
of things. Many, first of all, have 
thought philosophy of history to be 
something quite different from and 
far removed from the level of con- 
crete historical reality, something 
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above and beyond, completely a priori, 
something in the realm of pure con- 
cept which interprets historical facts, 
and even distorts them in order to 
make them conform to such ideals. 
Our philosophy completely opposes 
such a distortion of reality; for 
truth does not consist in the separa- 
tion of two worlds, the phenomenal 
and the real. Reality, and therefore 
historical reality, cannot be separated 
from its meaning. We must start with 
the being and proceed to understand 
it, not vice-versa. The historical fact 
possesses its own intrinsic intelligibi- 
lity. This thesis conforms to the 
metaphysics of being. 

The philosophy of history, how- 
ever, is not a deductive science which 
by denying the contingency of chang- 
ing reality would render absolute and 
necessary every moment of historical 
development. Rather, the term points 
to the exacting effort to penetrate 
within the fact or period to the idea 
which is there manifested and which 
characterizes it. Such a method is 
certainly legitimate ; in fact it is neces- 
sary. Historical reality is not merely 
a multiplicity of moments and facts, 
but because of their organic and dy- 
namic connection with the whole, 
these facts assume a meaning that 
makes every single fact intelligible. 
Actually, however, in pursuing such 
a method, we do not achieve a 
philosophy of history, but rather his- 
torical knowledge. For historical 
knowledge is had when the full reality 
is comprehended, when the facts are 
interpreted in their entire meaning. 

Philosophy Not History 

The term philosophy of history 
should refer rather to a discipline 
which, distinguished from historical 
knowledge, is a result of philosophical 
reflection on historical reality. Just 
as there is a philosophy of nature, of 
religion, of politics, so it is necessary 
to speak of a philosophy of history, 
even if the term is in ill repute. Such 
a treatise is demanded because his- 
torical becoming presents numerous 
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questions: first of all, the philosophi- 
cal elaboration of a concept of his- 
tory, the relations between meta- 
physics and history, between becom- 
ing and the immutable God, between 
time and eternity, person and society, 
and so forth. In addition, there is the 
problem of finality and providence, 
the problem of evil, the influence of 
God on human liberty, and the prob- 
lem of the intelligibility of the course 
of history together with its continuity 
and its significance. 

In this way one can speak of a 
philosophy of history, noticing first 
that it is not history; second, that 
it does not give une the concrete 
particular in relaticn to the whole, but 
that it does illuminate history in its 
intimate life. No longer may one re- 
duce history to a succession of phe- 
nomenal and chaotic appearances, but 
rather in the facts of history we are 
enabled to discover universal princi- 
ples; not that these principles are 
outside reality, but rather because 
they are affirmed in every instant of 
reality. 

Providence in History 


In this field, removed from the 
apriority of another philosophy of 
history, there must be a discussion of 
the problem of providence in history. 
The mere ascertaining of facts is not 
enough, no matter how faithful or 
scrupulous and detailed it be. We 
must enter into the intimate life of 
history, its essence, and from this . 
point approach the transcendent God 
in whom we live and move and are, 
even though essentially and really dis- 
tinct from Him. : 

Unless we arrive at the Transcend- 
ent and His influence in history which 
is providence, how can we be cer- 
tain of understanding contemporary 
history? Historical irrationalism is 
the inescapable result of immanentis- 
tic historicism. For any philosophy 
which identifies God with changing 
reality must confess that it cannot 
give a rational, logical view of his- 
torical events. In vain does this ir- 
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rationalism try to reduce the con- 
cept of reality to an act of pure 
thought. If history were not in the 
hands of a transcendent providence, 
pessimism would be the necessary 
consequence. We would not have the 
certitude that our existence, our sor- 
rows, all our acts respond to the ful- 
filling of a mission which has besides 
its personal value an historical mean- 
ing. 
Theology of History 

If now we ascend from the phi- 
losophical plane to the religious plane, 
granting the elevation of man to the 
supernatural state, and granting the 
fall of man and the Redemption by 
Christ as the focal point of all history, 
it is evident that a philosophy of his- 
tory is not enough. There is required 
a theology of history with its guiding 
norin of Christ as Mediator of all that 
comes to be. 

The essential difference between a 
philosophy and a theology of history 
lies in this, that the philosophy of 
history gives us universal principles 
whereas the theology of history shows 
us a comprehensive plan, concrete 
and divine, known only through 
revelation. 

The expression, theology of history, 
is rather new, but the idea is very 
old. Indeed, the attitude of the primi- 
tive Church towards Judaism, many 
pages of Paul’s letters, and some of 
the remarks of Irenaeus reveal ancient 
interpretations of events in the light 
of their relation to the divine plan. 


Divergent Views 

There are today certain elaborators 
of the theology of history. Though 
they have not come to any agreement 
in establishing a definition of their 
discipline, still they have taken the 
opportunity to contrast it with 
scholastic theology and to proclaim 
its superiority in the name of the 
“new categories” which are to be sub- 
stituted for the philosophical and 
theological categories of the Middle 
Ages. According to this current 
tendency, the theology of history must 


look to revelation for the light which 
will explain, from the viewpoint of 
concrete historical facts, the history 
of humanity. This tendency embraces 
divergent views. 

Féret, for example, finds in the 
Apocalypse precise concrete descrip- 
tions of the way in which the future 
of history will unfold itself. He finds 
St. John there indicating the divisions 
of Church history and teaching even 
a theology of history. Others, such 
as Huby and Fessard, would see in 
this sacred book not the predictions 
of the successive steps in history, but 
rather “superhistorical judgments.” 
From the sacred author, they assert, 
we can find the dialectic and the 
structure of human history that can 
be transplanted into supernatural life. 

A second tendency, frankly human- 
istic, turns its attention to the inter- 
play of relations between the Kingdom 
of God and terrestrial reality, and 
conceives history as profane activity 
in progressive development. History 
and the Church would be “the two 
real coordinates of the life of a 
Christian,” and they have the provi- 
dential function of orientating man in 
his supernatural life. But such an at- 
tempt at a theology of history has 
a correct concept neither of theology 
nor of history. For theology does not 
consist in faith in the progress realized 
by human forces which has in it little 
of the religious and supernatural ; and 
history, indeed, includes a sacred his- 
tory as well as a profane one. 


Central Fact in History 


A third trend insists on a concept 
of “time” which revelation has dis- 
closed to the human spirit, thus open- 
ing out the horizons of a clearly 
progressive evolution. For the “circle” 
concept of time, there has been sub- 
stituted that of “the ascending line” 
as a symbolic expression. Every 
moment of this line is in relation to 
the central fact of history, the death 
of Christ. History is seen as a prepa- 
ration which ascends towards Jesus 
Christ, and as a ray of light which 
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shines forth from Him. Every fact of 
history still has its own particular 
significance. We must distinguish be- 
tween the religious history of man- 
kind and the history of civilizations 
and empires. Still between sacred and 
profane history there exists a close 
relation. 

Christianity exists in history and 
must be found there, though not 
identified with the various civiliza- 
tions. On the other hand, history 
exists in Christianity; indeed sacred 
history constitutes the whole of his- 
tory, within which profane history is 
situated and of which it is merely 
a part. Human progress “prepares” 
man for grace, and only in so far as 
it does this, does it have value. 

Theology is Not History 

This last tendency has proposed 
a theology of history that is very 
significant, based as it is on concrete 
data and a clear idea of finality. How- 
ever, if we limit in this way the 
theology of history we will not have 
history, but will remain in the realm 
of theology. The theology of history 
is one thing; history itself is quite 
another. Each is founded on the facts 
of history. The former delineates 
their form and development; the 
latter never separates the form from 
the content, for in the concrete it 
sees the form expressed. 

There are two things necessary in 
order to arrive at a true history: 
first, to keep contact with the facts 
in their multiplicity, variety, and com- 
plexity; second, to multiply our in- 
vestigations by varying our point of 
view, our methodological orientation, 
so as to examine under the most 
diverse aspects the inexhaustible rich- 
ness and the enormous complexity 
of history, which only through these 
efforts will reveal its intimate mean- 
ing. 


History Needs Theology 
Can the theology of history be a 
help, and should it be regarded as 
an indispensable help to history? 
To the immanentist historian such 


an idea is ridiculous, nct because of 
history, but because of his own con- 
cept of reality and his effort to dis- 
cover the ultimate reason for becom- 
ing reality without God. In such an 
attempt he himself becomes ridiculous. 
If the sole reality were human, if 
nothing existed except the spirit 
which is immanent in us and identi- 
fied with us, there would be no need 
for theology to explain the course of 
history. But if there is a Reality 
which transcends us, a divine Reality 
which influences us and elevates us 
supernaturally, history does have need 
of theology in order to be able to 
grasp the profundity of its meaning. 


An Accusation 

Against this theology of history 
historicism levels the accusation that 
theology of history is like that de- 
testable philosophy of history which 
proceeds a priori and which, before 
it encounters the facts, has already 
drawn the conclusions. To this we 
must give an answer. It is certain 
that the theology of history offers a 
divine design which has been in part 
realized and which must in the future 
realize itself to the end of time. From 
this viewpoint the theology of his- 
tory invites us to comprehend and 
evaluate all the moments of history 
and the relations between sacred his- 
tory and human civilizations. 

Nevertheless, there is to be no 
a priori turning of the back on his- 
torical reality. This divine design 
exists in the facts, is realized in the 
facts, expresses itself through the 
facts. It cannot be said with true 
exactness to exist before the facts, 
though we may know it before its 
development, since, being God’s de- 
sign, it has been revealed. It has the 
very same note of eternal presentness 
by which past, present, and future 
are present to God. Because of these 
characteristics the theology of history 
is not history, but rather a means of 
orientating ourselves to the study of 
history. We find in it a guiding spirit 
or norm. 
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An Objection 

Nor can it be objected that the 
divine design implies a denial of 
human activity or liberty, since this 
would be to misconceive the character 
of supra-individuality which is proper 
to history. The knowledge which the 
theology of history can offer of the 
divine plan does not prevent the free 
development of individuals nor the 
contingency of the supra-individual 
course of history, but rather gives 
direction to our view of it. 

Difference of Methodology 

A true theology of history must 
first of all seek out the difference be- 
tween the method to be followed when 
the facts are solely under the control 
of history, and the quite different 
method to be followed when there is 
question of a supernatural element 
which revelation alone can manifest 
to us. For example, the action of the 
Holy Spirit in the primitive Church 
produces certain facts which can be 
established historically, yet in itself 
this action of the Holy Spirit escapes 
the control of historical science. Since 
this supernatural force colors the 
whole of history when seen from the 
Christian viewpoint, such history 
must have its proper method, one cor- 
responding to that reality which is 
not purely human, though affirmed 
among men and through human ele- 
ments. 

A Guide for History 

It is necessary therefore that the 
theology of history take its point of 
departure trot revelation and in the 
light of dogma, as well as in the light 
of the scientific elaboration of dogma. 
For revelation and dogma will in- 
fluence our view, our interpretation 
of both sacred and profane history. 
Thus, too, the historian is enabled 
to determine the theological principle 
which must guide his investigation 
of the reciprocal influences between 
supernatural life and activity and 
human life and activity. 

There is no need, as some think, 
to look with contempt on classic 


philosophy and medieval theology. On 
the contrary, we must have recourse 
to both if we are to fulfill this task. 
How is it possible to solve the prob- 
lems of the relations between religion 
and civilization if we do not have an 
exact notion of the natural and super- 
natural orders and of their mutual 
relationship? Again, how is it pos- 
sible to lay down the guiding lines of 
the problem without an exact concept 
of finality? It is useless to deceive 
ourselves ; we cannot have a theology 
of history without some metaphysical 
concept of reality, without a philos- 
ophy, above all without a philosophy 
of God, nor without a knowledge of 
dogma and its scientific elaboration, 
theology. 
Some Conclusions 

First of all, historical study on the 
one hand, and philosophical and 
theological speculation on the other, 
involve two different points of view 
and two different methods. Much 
trouble has arisen because history has 
been confused with theology, because 
men in controversy have failed to 
determine the true notion of history. 

A second conclusion is this: If his- 
tory is not philosophy, the method- 
ology of history is not that of 
philosophy. Hence history cannot 
fulminate condemnations against 
philosophical investigations, against 
metaphysics, and against the true 
conception of reality. 

The two points of view, the 
philosophic and historical, though dif- 
ferent, do not contradict nor exclude 
each other ; on the contrary, and this 
is our third conclusion, they should 
complement each other. 

If one reflects on Humani Generis 
in the light of Mystici Corporis, it 
surely seems to be the condemnation 
of “false historicism” and of philoso- 
phical relativism, and yet at the same 
time an incentive for history and 
above all for the history of the Church 
which must be constructed in the con- 
tinuity of its development and the 
fecundity of its inner design. 





Formation and Life 
of the Parish Community 


MHis Excellency Wilhelm Weskamm 


Early in 1951 the Holy See granted, as an experiment for that year only, 
that bishops might permit the restoration of the Easter Vigil to the evening 
hours. The experiment was later continued for three additional years. The new 
Ordo Sabbati Sancti provided for the purpose a Mass-form differing in minor 
ways from that in the Missal. Liturgists saw at once in these changes a hint 
of modifications to be made in the Mass-itself. The International Liturgical 
Weeks held since have devoted themselves to this topic: (see Theology Digest, 
Vol. 1, No. 2, 1953, pp. 114-118, for a report on these conferences). The 1953 
Week held at Lugano, Switzerland, began as a two-day reserved session of 
Church officials, scholars and editors, and ended as a four-day public session 
of cardinals, bishops, priests and laity. A highlight was the address given by 
Bishop Wilhelm W eskamm of Berlin, on Mass celebration for the expellees of 
Eastern Germany, herewith given in digest. The article appeared in Worship, 


28(February, 1954), pp. 138-152. 


I have been asked to report, on the 
basis of pastoral experience in the 
German dioceses of the Russian occu- 
pied zone, how the communal cele- 
bration of the Mass has proved a 
potent factor in the formation and 
strengthening of parish communities. 


The Russian Zone 

You probably know that these had 
been almost exclusively diaspora re- 
gions. West and East of them were 
the areas in which Catholics consti- 
tuted a majority of the population, 
and which therefore took care also of 
most of the pastoral work in the 
diaspora sections. Into this diaspora 
territory, which since 1945 was com- 
pletely on its own because of the new 
frontiers to the West and East of it, 
flowed the stream of expellees from 
the East, beginning with the autumn 
of 1945. 

There are now in this part of Ger- 
many some 2,200,000 Catholics among 
some 16,000,000 non-Catholics. They 
came from greatly varying religious 
backgrounds: from Catholic Upper 
Silesia with its strong Catholic tradi- 
tion, which had now come to an end; 
from the Sudeten country, where the 


consequences of the subjection of the 
Church to the State and of the En- 
lightenment had been strongly felt. 
They came with aching hearts, carry- 
ing a very heavy cross, and full of 


doubts. 


The country into which they came 
had little to offer them so far as 
religion was concerned. It was a 
diaspora territory, with but few 
churches and priests, and these widely 
scattered over the country. The non- 
Catholic population is to a large 
extent estranged from their own 
churches, materialistic in their daily 
practices, and imbued with religious 
indifference. To this was now added 
the Weltanschauung created by that 
aggressive atheism concerning whose 
power and methods I need say little. 

The new domicile of these Catholics 
in most cases did not have a Catholic 
church of its own. If there was one 
at all, it was usually three, six or 
twelve miles away and staffed by only 
one priest. The individual parish fre- 
quently comprised ten, twenty, fifty, 
or even more villages. “Diaspora” 
indeed. 


Thus we were suddenly confronted 
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with a tremendous danger. Would it 
be possible to save the religion of 
these suddenly up-rooted and isolated 
men and women? Our pastoral duty 
was clear. We had to make every 
effort to gather the individual faithful 
together and to incorporate them into 
the community of the Church. Our 
task was essentially to bring them 
interiorly into contact with the life of 
the Church, and to build with them 
a congregation of Christ : “You are all 
one in Christ.” This was our labor of 
the past years. 


Purpose of Report 


It is the aim of the authorities of 
public and civil life in East Germany 
to restrict all ecclesiastical activities 


to the realm of worship, to confine. 


everything to divine worship in 
church. If therefore in the following 
we speak about the celebration of the 
holy Sacrifice and its function in the 
life and development of our parishes, 
we certainly do not mean to limit 
ourself to the realm of cult, or to 
yield up the world and its everyday 
work and professional life. But our 
aim, rather, is to investigate how far 
the divine worship of the Church, 
particularly the celebration of the 
Mass, of sacraments and the liturgical 
year, can really be made to embody 
the major part of our pastoral ob- 
jectives. 
A Christian Community 

We found the faithful scattered, 
driven out of their home land, torn 
away from the organic unit of their 
village, their parish community, their 
relatives, yet instinctively seeking to 
establish community ties. They seek 
out their countrymen, their acquain- 
tances, those who think as they do. 

They look forward with joy to 
Sunday which offers them the possi- 
bility of coming together. Their for- 
mer, often thoughtless, church at- 
tendance is superseded by a conscious 
coming together, inspired by the de- 
sire to become part of the assembly 
of God’s people. This is in fact the 


only organic community which is pos- 
sible to them. Whenever the pastor 
was able to capitalize on this situation 
in a psychologically convincing man- 
ner, the divine service was placed 
immediately upon a different footing 
because a real community conscious- 
ness began to develop. 

The faithful learned also to pray 
consciously as a community, as the 
community of Christ. In their present 
condition they have become forcibly 
aware of the significance of common 
distress, common concerns, common 
intercession. Events have shattered 
their lives. They have experienced a 
great upheaval. They are aware of 
the perils and needs of the Church 
here and in other places ; they feel the 
decisive crisis of the times. 


The Community and Song 


An especially important role in the 
prayer and worship of the community 
is played by religious song which rep- 


resents such a valuable element of our 
religious heritage. 

In all this I am speaking about song 
which the Christian understands, 
which he sings prayerfully, song in 
his mother tongue. One point however 
must be observed in this regard. The 
song may not be inserted artificially 
into the celebration of the Mass. 
Rather it must be united with it or- 
ganically, must be suited in content to 
the various parts of the Mass, and it 
must alternate with prayer and silence. 
There is much that needs improve- 
ment in this respect. 


The Community and the 
Word of God 


In our Iron Curtain circumstances 
the Word of God has a quite different, 
and actual importance. We must re- 
member that these faithful are sub- 
jected at all times to hearing and 
experiencing nothing but the official 
reports and propaganda, the full 
weight of the worldliness and secu- 
larized life around them, without any 
counterbalance. The Word of God 





must be presented to them in a life 
giving manner. In our circumstances 
the Word of God, the Scripture in 
divine worship ought to occupy a 
much more living role. Even though 
our services were usually of the sim- 
plest kind, it was a painful effort “to 
discover” the fore-Mass, to bring its 
words into relief and to make them 
efficacious. It is even more difficult 
to create a genuine community of 
listeners, and to make the Word of 
God a genuine glad tidings that can 
be experienced by all. We think the 
celebration of the Mass must be such 
that the faithful not only remember 
something of the texts, but also are 
able to make use of them, and hand 
them on to others. 


A “Home” in the Worship of God 

The lonesomeness of our faithful 
and their rupture with all living ties 
weighed heavily upon them. In the 
community, however, in the celebra- 
tion of the holy Sacrifice, they discov- 


ered the one, holy, and catholic 
Church. The altar of sacrifice, often 
very primitive, and usually con- 
structed and decorated by themselves, 
becomes in fact the table of the Lord, 
at which they are at home. When 
therefore the great prayers, familiar 
to them since childhood, the Gloria, 
the Credo, the Pater Noster, resound 
through the church, when they can 
add their own cherished community 
songs, and when the ancient and be- 
loved feasts roll around once again, 
then they really come to feel at home 
in the Church. “Only now in this 
foreign land have I really become a 
Catholic,” people would remark. 


The Community a True 
Brotherhood 


The spirit of brotherhood is a nec- 
essary part of a genuine community. 
Charity must always and essentially 
find a place in the activity of the 
Church, even if not formally organ- 
ized, because it has its origin at the 
altar, in the Sacrifice of Christ. The 
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procession with gifts at the offertory 
has indeed a profound significance. 

In our case the gift procession of 
the offertory became a real necessity 
for us, for the needs of our refugees. 
The symbolic offertory procession, as 
it had been practiced occasionally, 
now quickly acquired factual impor- 
tance. Not every need could be met 
with the offertory of course. But one 
should be able here, in the Sacrifice 
of the Mass, to enkindle the virtue of 
fraternal charity at the love of Christ, 
and to inspire men to seek practical 
ways by which to come to the aid of 
their brethren. 

The government wishes to take 
away from the Church all charitable 
activities and reserve every kind of 
welfare and care solely to the State. 
The Sacrifice of the Mass celebrated 
by a community in the spirit of fra- 
ternal charity will keep the commu- 
nity together despite everything. 

In concluding my report on pastoral 
experiences I should like to say that 
we discovered, amid the privations 
and hardships of the faithful, some- 
thing very precious : the basic realities 
of isolation, of destitution, of being 
uprooted, of daily life being emptied 
of meaning, were valuable foundations 
upon which the celebration of the holy 
Mass could be built from the bottom 
up and from within. They drove the 
faithful to conscious action and par- 
ticipation in the Sacrifice of the Mass. 


Improving Mass Celebration 


The whole situation demanded from 
the very outset that we find a suitable 
form for the celebration of the Mass. 
In the already existing parishes the 
problem was immediately pressing. 
Those newly arrived had varying 
practices, or none at all, and were 
frequently far removed from sacra- 
mental life. There was need therefore 
to start from the bottom, and not to 
impose a form, but slowly to build up 
a proper form of worship that would 
correspond to the spiritual and re- 
ligious level of the faithful. Genuine 
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interior participation had to be devel- 
oped bit by bit, and translated into 
corresponding practice. 

First of all we discussed these ques- 
tions with our clergy, and that very 
systematically, at the regular deanery 
conferences, in order to insure uni- 
form knowledge and aims. 

Then we attempted to bring the 
faithful to an understanding of the 
nature of a Christian community. 
They had to understand that commu- 
nity is not a merely spatial or socio- 
logical concept, but primarily a super- 
natural reality. In order to achieve 
this understanding of community, we 
endeavored to proclaim to them the 
glad tidings of the community of 
Christ. Everywhere we explained the 
following topics in four sermons: 

1) The community as Kyriake, as 
the chosen disciples of the Lord. 

2) The community as Ecclesia, as 
the elect people of God. 

3) The community as Familia, as 
children who through Christ are 
standing in the presence of their 
Father. 

4) The community as Paroikia, as 
sojourners in the world who are ex- 
pecting the coming of the Lord. 

Consequently they learned to give 
voice to these truths from their hearts 
by means of the principal community 
prayers : 

The Credo is the profession of loy- 
alty of the community, as Kyriake to 
their K yrios, their Lord, Jesus Christ. 

The Gloria and the Sanctus are the 
songs of praise of the community, 
which, as Ecclesia, is called upon to 
glorify God. 

The Pater Noster is the community 
prayer par excellence in which the 
community stands before the Father 
as His cuncta familia. 

The Kyrie and Agnus Dei are pe- 
titions by which the community, living 
in Parotkia, in exile, calls upon the 
Lord. 

We were then confronted with the 
question of how to make use of the 
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basic realities of the people’s present 
situation and the psychological, reli- 
gious, human and Christian experi- 
ences it has involved in order to fill 
the existing liturgical forms progres- 
sively with vital spiritual realities. 

We accordingly introduced the faith- 
ful, through systematic preaching, to 
the following ideas: 

1) The community in the fellowship 
of prayer—in order to give to their 
prayer the breadth, the great content 
and the warmth of the early Church. 

2) The community in the fellowship 
of doctrine—in order to achieve in 
the fore-Mass, ordinarily closed to 
their understanding, a living presen- 
tation and receiving of the Word of 
God and a conscious, reverential and 
responsible attitude towards it. 

3) The community in the fellow- 
ship of fraternal charity (offertory 
preparation for the Sacrifice). 

4) The community as a fellowship 
of sacrifice—in the vital interior sur- 
render to the Father through Christ. 

5) The community as a table of 
fellowship—by partaking of thé same 
Food, the many are gathered together 
more intimately into the one Christ 
and become His Mystical Body. 

Thus step by step the community 
became constantly more aware of its 
own inner being and meaning, and in 
the same measure their willingness 
grew for conscious action with Christ 
and with their brethren as the com- 
munity of Jesus Christ: “You are all 
one in Christ.” 


Hopes for the Future 


A sermon’s purpose is to bring the 
objective Word of God here and now 
effectively to the people here present. 
The same holds true of the liturgical 
celebration. We must ask ourselves: 
Is it merely something external to the 
faithful or something vital to them? 
Does it remain something alien, 
brought to the faithful from the out- 
side, something staged more or less in 
its academic or historical form which 
one views passively even when it is 
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performed with dignity? Or does it 
enter into the faithful, so that they 
interiorly assent to it, actively receive 
it and take part in it, so the celebra- 
tion reaches and arouses the inner 
sources of their life? 

May I be allowed to add here an- 
other thought in the form of a ques- 
tion? Should not much more be done 
so that the celebration of Mass can 
effect an organic contact with these 
people and their lives? 

How much effort we priests expend 
on ourselves, for our own personal 
lives and work, in preparing for the 
Mass by studying its texts previous 
to its celebration! Yet our flock comes 
from the noise and rush of modern 
life which can monopolize man and 
rob him of his capacity for anything 
else. We cannot simply throw the 
Mass texts or the Mass celebration 
at them; we have no right to place 
the celebration of Mass into a vacuum. 

Now what possible means are there 
by which we could establish psycho- 
logical and spiritual contact with our 
faithful before they begin Mass in 
order to give them some inner prep- 
aration—so that their understanding 
may grow, and that from their word 
and action in Mass there may result 
spiritual realization and inspiration? 

Perhaps we need some freer form 
of preparatory service, besides our 


present fore-Mass, something like a 
vigil possibly, which would leave more 
room for “contemplatio,” for an ex- 
planation of the sacramental mystery, 
for a homily, etc. The “station” of 
former times fulfilled this function. 
What could take its place today? 
Good song, too, could help to lead the 
people to the threshold of the Mystery. 


We are constrained by most dire 
pastoral needs and fears to ask 
whether the Word of God in the 
liturgy could not again become alive 
and be proclaimed in a life-giving 
manner ; whether the entire Word of 
God could not be presented to the 
community (through a several-year 
cycle of readings) ; whether instead 
of the disrupting and unsatisfactory 
present attempt to make certain parts 
of the liturgy accessible to the people 
by means of Readers, the liturgy itself 
could not again become an open, well- 
stocked cupboard (instead of a locked 
chest) from which Mother Church 
would hand out her bread directly to 
the “familia Dei.” 


If one witnesses and experiences 
again and again the throttling grip of 
Antichrist on the faithful, particularly 
on the young, then one ceases to con- 
sider these questions as merely aca- 


demic: they have become a matter of 
life and death. 


PETITIONS SUBMITTED TO THE HOLY SEE, A RESULT OF THE 
LUGANO CONFERENCE SEPTEMBER, 1953 


The principal petitions (vota) were these: 

1. That the faithful be allowed to hear the scriptural lessons of the 
Mass directly and immediately from the celebrant in their own mother 
tongue whenever the number of the faithful present would warrant this, 
in order to foster active participation in the Mass. 

2. That the local Ordinaries be empowered to permit the faithful, 
if they judge it opportune, not only to hear the word of God in their own 
tongue, but also, as it were, to respond to it by praying and singing in their 
own tongue even during a Missa cantata. 

3. That in view of the precious results already obtained by the 
restoration of the Easter Vigil, the ceremonies of the entire Holy Week 


be submitted to similar reform. 


For a text of the official statement of the Congress and a commen- 
tary on the petitions, see Worship, 28(February, 1954), pp. 162-167. 





The Assembly at Evanston 


August 15-31, 1954 
Theme: Christ—The Hope of the World 
Sub-themes 
I Faith and Order: “Our Oneness in Christ and our Disunity as Churches” 

Il Evangelism: “The Mission of the Church to those outside her Life” 
III Social Problems: “The Responsible Society in a World Perspective” 
IV International Affairs: “Christians in the Struggle for World Community” 
V Inter-group Relations: “The Church amid Racial and Ethnic Tensions” 
VI The Laity: “The Christian in His Vocation” 


Last August The Christian Century, a weekly non-denominational Protestant pub- 
lication, initiated a series of monthly articles by ecumenical leaders on the issues con- 
fronting the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches, which will be held 
this coming August at Evanston, Illinois. Because these articles contribute toward an 
understanding of some of the problems, hopes, and fears involved in the projected as- 
sembly, THEOLOGY DIGEST here presents a brief account of the first six articles 
of this series. The summary presentation of these articles is then followed by an account 
of an article by Father Charles Boyer, S.J., of the Gregorian University in Rome, in 
which he comments on the main theme of the Evanston Assembly. 


THE MEANING OF EVANSTON 1954 


W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, “The Meaning of Evanston 1954,’ The Christian Century, 


70( August 19, 1953), pp. 938-939. 


Dr. Visser ’t Hooft is the general sec- 
retary of the World Council of Churches. 
In this article he points up some of the 
factors which will have an important bear- 
ing on what is said and done at Evanston, 
where official delegates of 160 member 
churches will meet with 150 consultants, 
600 accredited visitors, and a number of 
fraternal delegates. 


The World Council is no longer a dream 
of the churches as it was several years 
ago at Amsterdam; it is a reality, and 
so it must be judged not by what it 
promises, nor by what it intends, but by 
what it achieves and what it actually is. 
As compared with Amsterdam, there will 
be less of the joy of creating something 
entirely new; along with the satisfaction 
of striving to build a real fellowship and a 
solid structure there will be the challenge 
of facing the problem of whether the Coun- 
cil is on the right track. 


Test of the Assembly 


According to Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, the 
test of the Assembly will be whether it 
really has a word of guidance for the 
churches and for the world by giving 
fruitful expression to its theme, “Christ— 


the Hope of the World.” Although this is 
regarded as a “dangerous theme,” its con- 
sideration is called for by the circum- 
stances of the churches and the world. 
“There are very real differences of opinion 
among us as to the nature and content of 
the Christian hope. As we struggle with 
this great theme, however, we are coming 
more and more to see that it is of the 
very essence of the Christian message it- 
self.” Moreover, current national and in- 
ternational problems of peace and social 
justice demand that the Council turn to the 
Gospel and to a hope in God. 


As the church is meant to be the living 
incarnation of hope in a hopeless world, 
the gospel of hope urges the Assembly on 
toward a genuine renewal of the church, 
toward a missionary and evangelistic wit- 
ness in all areas of life, and toward the 
demonstration of the unity which the 
church itself demands. 


Admitting the difficulties that face such 
a gathering, but affirming that the Coun- 
cil has learned that “Christian truth is 
not a matter of nationality or culture,” the 
article concludes on a note of challenge 
and hope for the success of the Assembly. 
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WHY EUROPEANS FEAR AMERICA 


Eivind Berggrav, “Why Europeans Fear America,” The Christian Century, 70(Sep- 


tember 16, 1953), pp. 1048-1049. 


It is with some misgivings that the for- 
mer primate of Norway and one of the 
present six presidents of the World Council 
of Churches undertook to write an article 
on such a delicate subject. But while many 
of his own countrymen would prefer that 
he write in such a way as not to offend 
their American friends, past experience has 
shown him that Americans are fully ready 
to take European criticism in a positive and 
charitable way. 


Reactions of Europeans 


He then enumerates six reactions which 
Europeans have as they think of American 
Christianity : 

“1. American Christianity is too often 
institutional rather than personal . . . con- 
gealed into a block rather than grounded in 
individual convictions. 

“2. American Christians appear rather 
self-assured about their own efficiency so 
that God sometimes seems to be about as 
much dependent on them as they on God. 

“3... . the American churches occasion- 
ally appear to have two altars, one for the 
dollar and another for God. 

“4. American Christianity often looks 
confused, lacking a truly creedal structure 
and seeming to have no very clear concep- 
tion of the place and role of Jesus as Savior 
and Redeemer. 

“5. American Christianity looks very 
much divided even within the several offi- 
cial denominations, as among Methodists, 
Baptists and Lutherans. Such divisions 
often appear to be determined more by 
sentiment than motivated by sound theo- 
logical reasoning . . . In short, Americans 
seem to be more governed by their feelings 
than by their reasoning .. . 

“6. The outlook of American Christianity 


often looks to us rather earthbound, ex- 
pecting the fulfillment of God’s Kingdom 
here on earth . . . seeming to miss the fact 
that man by nature simply does not have 
the potentialities of creating any ultimate 
good of and by himself.” 

In spite of criticisms of this sort it is the 
American churches which are forcing the 
challenge, for it is a startling fact to the 
European that the churches in the United 
States are so efficient as church organiza- 
tions. Even though churches in this country 
are so much taken up with the worldly side 
of church existence, nevertheless they can 
at the same time be quite congregation- 
minded and create close Christian fellow- 
ship. 

Influence of Churches 


A second paradox pointed out in the 
American churches is that, though they 
seem so backward and childish in their 
thinking, they still have a remarkable in- 
fluence on public and political affairs. 
“When we look at the American churches 
. . . we find our sense of superiority invali- 
dated by what we find there. We discover, 
for example, that while the influence of 
Christianity seems to be declining all over 
Europe, the number of church members 
. . . is constantly increasing in the United 
States. Can it be that they in America really 
have a clearer understanding of the inten- 
tions of God, while we may have a better 
theological conception of the nature of the 
deity ?” 

After pointing out the advantages of hold- 
ing this second Assembly on American soil, 
the author closes the article with a declara- 
tion that the United States and Europe are 
united in the one factor decisive for the 
future, the Christian way of life and the 
Christian faith. 


AMERICA AND THE WORLD COUNCIL 


Theodore O. Wedel, “America and the World Council,” The Christian Century, 
70(October 28, 1953), pp. 1226-1227. 


The author is a member of the study de- 
partment of the World Council of Churches 
which is devoted to preparing background 
literature for the delegates to the World 
Assembly. He here gives the American 
attitude to some of the problems of the 
Council. 

While the American churches have 
learned to work together through their long 
history of interchurch cooperation, they 


meet a different situation on the level of a 
world council. For the ecumenical move- 
ment “deals with tensions between the 
churches as well as with areas of coopera- 
tion in which our deep theological and 
ecclesiastical chasms can often be ignored.” 
In some church circles these theological 
problems loom large, and the participation 
of some groups, especially Lutheran and 
Anglican, is predicated to a great extent 
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on the assurance that these deeper issues 
will not be raised. 

Moreover, since the public relations poli- 
cies of the Council have favored a latitudi- 
narian practice of working together, thie 
average American visitor at Evanston may 
be surprised when the delegates from other 
lands begin wrestling with ecumenical ten- 
sions rather than with peaceful pragmatic 
cooperation. The author hopes, however, 
that foreign delegates will not try to resolve 
all doctrinal and ecclesiological tensions 
before allowing God’s grace to work in 
bringing about unity. 


The Lay Vocation 

Another challenge facing American dele- 
gates concerns evangelism and lay vocation. 
For Americans evangelism is largely the 
function of a specialized department of 
church life ; it connotes institutional promo- 
tion. Ecumenical thinking takes the much 
less self-centered view of “engagement with 
the world outside church walls,” giving 
witness to the gospel in and through each 
one’s secular calling, a real apostolate. 
There is hope that Europeans will not 
despise America’s statistically impressive 
harvest as “activism,” but see in it a token 
of the working of the Holy Spirit. 

But the most notable difficulty Americans 
will experience in the discussions at Evans- 
ton concerns the very theme: Christ the 
Hope of the World. This theme has been 
presented in eschatological categories, and 
eschatology is almost a forgotten term in 
American churches, even in the seminaries. 


American Protestant theology is prevail- 
ingly “liberal,” and this liberal view con- 
cludes that “Jesus and the early church 
were simply mistaken” on the issue of a 
near return. Thus the whole problem of 
eschatology seems irrelevant. 


Eschatology 


European theologians, however, even 
though not fundamentalists, take the second 
coming of Christ quite seriously. “Theo- 
logical thinking in other parts of the Chris- 
tian world finds these eschatological cate- 
gories relevant to all theological discourse 
—to the view of the church and the sacra- 
ments, to evangelism and even individual 
and social ethics.” The American substitute 
for biblical eschatology is belief in progress. 
How will the Americans react to the de- 
mand that belief in progress, however chas- 
tened by principles of morality, be replaced 
by an eschatological theology? European 
theologians will answer that by looking 
with hope to “the end” or the second com- 
ing, progress will be achieved, for “the 
Christian’s daily work is under eschatologi- 
cal judgment ‘now’.” 

American churchmen may find this lan- 
guage difficult to understand. But the author 
thinks that mutual understanding at Evans- 
ton is not beyond hope, even though it will 
tax the virtue and patience of all delegates 
concerned. These few issues—and there are 
others—will suffice to show both Americans 
and outsiders that their meeting at Evanston 
will not be spared tensions by mere senti- 
mental good will. 


THE ORTHODOX CHURCH AT EVANSTON 


Basil Ioannidis, “The Orthodox Church at Evanston,” The Christian Century, 


‘O(November 18, 1953), pp. 1321-1323. 


This article faces the difficulties which 
membership of the Orthodox Church at the 
World Council of Churches will present at 
Evanston. Orthodox opinion regards the 
disunity among the churches as a disgrace, 
and their general attitude toward the ecu- 
menical movement has been altogether fa- 
vorable. Since the very beginning they have 
sent official delegates to all the ecumenical 
conferences. 


Council of Many Churches 


The author, a lay theologian in the Greek 
Orthodox Church, prefaces his remarks by 
recalling that the World Council of 
Churches is not a church but a council of 
churches; neither is it an ecumenical church, 
nor yet should it interfere in the internal 
affairs of any church. “The World Council 
of Churches is simply a council in which 
the opportunity is given to official repre- 


sentatives of all the churches in the world 
to discuss together questions of common 
interest.” It is on this principle that the 


_author resolves the difficulties involved. 


The Council is an entirely new experi- 
ment in the history of churches. The extent 
and mode of Orthodox participation in an 
endeavor of this kind was bound to provoke 
serious debate. Many Orthodox theologians 
think it unwise to participate with other 
religious bodies which, in the strict sense, 
are not churches, for they have not valid 
sacraments of baptism, holy communion or 
holy orders. Orthodox critics are irritated 
somewhat with what was declared the basis 
of membership: belief in Jesus Christ as 

and Savior. They would require also 
belief. in the Holy Trinity, in God the 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit. Some Angli- 
cans also have advocated such a change in 
the articles of admission. Other Orthodox 
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scholars have emphasized the impossibility 
of arriving at any common dogmatic ground 
between the numerous churches, separated 
as they are from one another by the deepest 
issues. 


In addition to the skepticism of private 
scholars, two official pronouncements, one 
from Moscow, and the other from the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople, 
have irritated Orthodox champions of the 
ecumenical movement. 


Amsterdam Assembly 


The Russian pronouncement was the re- 
sult of the Assembly in Amsterdam, a 
conference held in 1948 in which the Ortho- 
dox churches behind the Iron Curtain 
expressed their desire to abstain from 
taking part in the ecumenical movement. 
“The ecumenical movement was accused of 
having lost faith too early in the possibility 
of union in one holy catholic and apostolic 
church and of seeking an ‘abstract unionism 
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on social, economic, and even political 
grounds’.” These accusations, according to 
Ioannidis, are founded simply upon igno- 
rance. 

The Patriarchate of Constantinople, in a 
letter of 1952, recommended withdrawal 
from the Commission on Faith and Order 
“inasmuch as this commission has for its 
aim the union of churches by means of 
dogmatic discussions between delegates of 
churches separated from one another by the 
deepest issues.” 

However, Orthodox delegates took an 
active part in the Amsterdam Assembly. 
They will also take part in the work of 
the Second Assembly. According to the 
author, the responsibility resting upon the 
Orthodox delegation is to represent the 
doctrine and tradition of the one, undivided 
church of the first nine centuries. Their 
distinctive contribution will be to remind 
all Christians of their common heritage in 
this search for the visible and real unity of 
Christianity. 


CHRIST THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 


Robert L. Calhoun, “Christ the Hope of the World,’ The Christian Century, 70(De- 


cember 9, 1953), pp. 1418-1420. 


The purpose of this article is to present 


the mode of approach necessary for an 
understanding of the Evanston theme. Dr. 
Calhoun, who is professor of historical 
theology at Yale Divinity School, first indi- 
cates that any discussion of Christian hope 
is likely to be misunderstood because of 
such preconceptions of hope either as a 
more or less wishful promise of earthly 
success to those of good will, or as a cher- 
ished desire with exclusive reference to the 
other world. 


Presuppositions of Hope 

A statement of Christian hope involves 
cert2in essential presuppositions. Foremost 
is the fact that Christian hope is inseparable 
from faith in God “who was in Christ, 
reconciling the world to Himself.” This is 
to say that Christian hope is inseparable 
from the conviction that in the person of 
Jesus Christ the Supreme Being is mani- 
fested. Also involved in this faith is the 
recognition of the perpetuai sovereignty of 
God over nature and history, and the mani- 
festation of the Kingdom of God through 
the complex, inseparable workings of His 
law and grace. 

The recognition of the Kingdom, central 
in Jesus’ preaching, provides at once the 
basis, context, and aim of the Evanston 
theme. Because God reigns above all human 
and inhuman powers, and in Jesus Christ 
has conquered the forces of evil on earth, 


we can proclaim sure hope for men, a hope 
which must be realized in the midst of 
God’s present reign. And it is toward ful- 
fillment of this reign that the churches are 
bidden to direct their prayers. 

Christian hope, then, which is inseparable 
from Christian faith, reaffirms with a new 
emphasis the tremendous paradox of the 
Christian faith—of God, who was in Christ 
reclaiming the world for Himself, and who 
in the Holy Spirit establishes a new com- 
munity of faith and love in human history 
and promises life beyond anything that 
earth can hold. Thus this hope is anchored 
in the staggering paradox of an eternal 
being made visible in time, of sovereign 
might and goodness nailed to a Roman 
cross. Such hope is full of paradox and 
must be viewed in the puzzling unity of life 
itself, in the here-now and yet-to-be, in- 
time and beyond-time. To break the para- 
dox into fragments is to falsify the aature 

hope. 

In Christian history the paradox has 
been broken into fragments. The other- 
worldly version of hope often took the form 
of millenarianism, looking toward a “new 
age,” on earth that is wholly future, or of 
expectant waiting for the “second coming” 
of Christ. 


Marxist Hope 


The opposite mistake seeks fulfillment 
within the limits of this earthly life. All 
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optimistic naturalism takes this line: the 
Marxist hope for a classless society free 
from strife and fear; the humanist faith in 
progress and the perfectability of man; the 
fierce activism that seeks fulfillment in raw 
power. 

All these world-affirming ways of hope 
are right at least in taking seriously man’s 
life here and now. But a world sick through 
and through with the poison of man’s rejec- 
tion of God and inhumanity to man is not 
the Kingdom of Heaven. Nevertheless this 
is the world that God has made and loved, 
in which He suffers with us and triumphs 
for us. The earth is even now receiving 
light and life at His hands. Yet the full 


glory of His suffering and triumph must be 
realized beyond the bounds of earthly his- 
tory. Christian hope affirms both the life 
and light that now shines in our darkness 
and the fuller glory that is to be. 


The author closes his analysis of Chris- 
tian hope by explaining that the paradoxical 
is not necessarily self-contradictory or non- 
sensical. A contradiction once clearly an- 
alyzed, falls part. A concrete reality, such 
as Christian hope, that is described in 
paradoxical expression, can be subjected to 
careful, prolonged and fruitful analysis 
without ever losing its persistent, unex- 
hausted unity. 


THE WAY OF REUNION 


T. F. Torrance, “The Way of Reunion,” The Christian Century, 71(February 17, 


1954), pp. 204-205. 


The author, who is professor of church 
history at New College, Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, recognizes that the main problem 
facing the member churches of the World 
Council is “Our Oneness in Christ and 
our Disunity as Churches.” How can the 
churches attain a unity in Christ in the 
actual state of division in which they 
exist? The whole conception of the church 
as the Body of Christ will have to be re- 
evaluated and clearly established on a 
biblical basis. The solution indicated is 
founded upon Christian unity in baptism, 
Christian unity in the risen Body of Christ, 
and the Lord’s supper. 


Baptism and Resurrection 


“If we are to seek a means of realizing 
the oneness of that church in the midst 
of our disunity . . . we must pay particular 
attention to baptism .. . it is baptism that 
is the prime expression of the church’s 
unity.” When the churches assemble, there- 
fore, they must meet one another not as 
individuals, but, denying their own in- 
dividual differences, they must follow the 
One Lord in one baptism. 


Baptism, moreover, is into the one body 
of the risen and ascended Lord. Baptism 
is unto life; hence the church is to be 
conceived as the community of the resur- 
rection. “All our ideas about tradition and 
the historicity of the church must be seri- 
ously rethought in terms of the resurrection 
of Christ from the dead.” If, therefore, 
Christians have risen with Christ, they 
must mortify the forces upon earth which 
divide them. 


The third means the churches must find 
in order to dissolve their disunity is the 
Lord’s supper which anticipates the 
heavenly feast for those who are baptized 
into His body. “This means that the 
churches meeting at Evanston must think 
out in terms of baptism and the second 
coming of Christ the whole question of 
holy communion, where they are most 
divided.” Among the churchmen there 
seems to be little doubt that the way of 
reunion lies through intercommunion, for 
“how can we ever be reunited if we refuse 
to sit down at the Lord’s table and eat 
and drink judgment to our divisions . . .?” 


EVANSTON AND THE THEME 
OF CHRISTIAN HOPE 


Charles Boyer, S.J., “Evanston and The Theme of Christian Hope,” Unitas, 5(July- 


September, 1953), pp. 137-139. 


Father Boyer is the President of the 
International Association for Christian 
Unity, UNITAS, and director of the re- 
view of the same name. In this article he 
comments on the theme of the Evanston 
Assembly. It is unlikely, he says, that the 
World Council of Churches will discuss 


the doctrinal aspect of Christian hope; the 
Preparatory Commission has stressed the 
practical aspect, and theological debates 
are unpopular at such meetings. Yet, in 
spite of the emphasis on the pragmatic, 
something beneficial will result from the 
meeting. 
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Catholic Concept of Hope 


The Assembly offers us an occasion to 
remind our fellow Christians that the idea 
of well-doing is essential in the Catholic 
concept of Christian hope, for good works 
ensure our moral worth and consequently 
our conduct in society and our joy in the 
next life. Those who think along the lines 
of the Reformation should observe that we 
consider no good works worthy of merit 
unless they proceed from grace. We know 
that God crowns His own gifts when He 
rewards our merits. Grace has the power 
to lift up fallen nature, incline it to love 
God, and then to permeate our deeds with 
love, so that we are disposed to enter 
into the inheritance promised to us. A 
measure of agreement among Christians 
on this point could lead to further con- 
currence in other matters. 


Social Aspect of Hope 


One thing that marks the Christian from 
the unbeliever is the fact that the Christian 
looks upon temporal activity as the condi- 
tion and sometimes as a foretaste of an 
incomparable destiny, for which one can 
relinquish everything without fear of being 
led astray. This fundamental attitude of 
the Christian is in perfect accord with a 
real interest in social problems, for when 


we strive for the material, intellectual, 
and moral advancement of humanity, we 
work hand in hand with divine providence 
and demonstrate love for our fellow men, 
not by words alone, but in actual fact. 
We thus not only prepare a better place 
for ourselves in the Father’s house, but 
we also make it easier for others to be 
better Christians. 


There is no doubt that Christian hope 
extends to such temporal activity, and very 
probably the meeting at Evanston will in- 
sist on this aspect of the problem. When 
such discussions remain on neutral ground 
and where no principles of faith are in- 
volved, it is possible to invite all people 
of good will to join the crusade. In the past 
Catholics have often found themselves in 
full accord with other Christians and even 
non-Christians on a common venture. 

Another object that will present itself 
to the Christians at Evanston is that of 
Christian unity. The very name and his- 
tory of the World Council, and the fact of 
this second meeting, will be a continual 
reminder of the divisions to be overcome. 
May Christian unity be more than a theme 
for moving speeches. To the responsible 
parties especially does it belong to be im- 
bued with the Blessed Saviour’s desire: 
“That they all may be one.” 


A TRUE EIRENICISM 


A false “eirenicism,” toning down or disregarding real disagreements 
between Christians and minimizing the significance of what the Church 
teaches as revealed truth—that would be both a betrayal of our faith and 
a grave disservice to our separated brethren. But equally does that faith 
call for a true “eirenicism” towards those who know it not or share it 
only in part: a spirit of understanding, of patience, of humility, of loving- 
kindness, of tolerance, in a word of real love in Christ. 


That she is the Body of Christ is, I suppose, the one truth about His 
Church about which all Christians are in some manner agreed. When all 
of us, of all “denominations,” realize, that is, make real to ourselves, that 
the vast majority of us are by charity united one to another invisibly by 
means of that Mystical Body; when we realize the significance of valid 
baptism and of a sincere desire to follow Christ in His way .. . we all 
think of and act towards one another in the light of these things then— 
and not till then—shall we have begun to do our part in preparing the 
way to the complete and visible Christian unity that our Lord wills. 


The prayer of the Church in the Mass for the healing of separation 
according to the Roman rite makes clear that only Almighty God can do 
that work of healing. We can help by doing each what is in our power to 
straighten and smooth the way for divine grace to flow where it is needed. 
Or we can hinder by strewing the path with the stumbling-blocks of pride, 
ignorance, complacency and unfriendliness. 


Donald Attwater, “The Other Sheep,” 
Worship, 28( January, 1954), pp. 88-89. 
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